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This document presents findings and recommendations 
of a resource group charged with providing background information and 
recommendations concerning program planning in colleges and 
universities for the development of a master plan for higher 
education in Connecticut, Recommendations of the resource group 
include: (1) that the Commission for Higher Education be directed and 
aut;hori2ed to plan and implement a statewide system for the 
coordination of postsecondary educational programs in Connecticut; 
(2) that public and private postsecondary institutions be required to 
comply with the policies and procedures of a statewide process of 
program review if they wish to share in public funds for programs for 
which public funds are sought and offered; (3) that separate advisory 
bodi€s be established in such general career fields as business, 
technology^ and industry; teacher education, criminal administration 
and social services, health professions, and environmental studies; 
and (4) that increased efforts be made by both the Commission for 
Higher Education and individual institutions to develop and maintain 
closer, deeper^ and more formal relationships between education and 
the other elements of society* (Author/HS) 
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Note: This report is the work of the Resource Group; the reader is reminded 
that the recommendations made in this report are not necessarily 
opinions or positions of the Commission for Higher Education or any 
other group. 
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To the Reader: 

The 1972 General Assembly passed Public Act 194 which directed the 
Commission for- Higher Education to develop a Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion in Connecticut by January 1974* In response, the Commission determined 
a structure designed to insure broadly based participation in the development 
of the plan. An overview of that structure is contained in the following 
document . 

One ©V the most important elements of the Master Plan structure is the 
Resource ©foups- Since September 1 972, these groups, made up of ever two 
hundred persons, have addressed themselves to major topics for the Master 
Plan. The reports of these groups have been .Tade ava i I ab I e to pub I I c boards 
of higher edu^^ation with the request that the reports be disseminated to 
the chief execlitives and -/o the chief librarians ot each institution and that 
the broadest discussion possible of the resource groups ' topics be encouraged 
among faculty/ students and interested groups. In addition, copies are being 
made available through public libraries and to organizations and governmental 
agencies w.hich . might be interested. Because the supply of the reports is " . 
limited, any Interested individuals are: permitted to reproduce any or all 
reports. 

. Th is report i s one of eight Resource Group Reports- It should be 
recognized that the topics assigned to the Resource Groups are not mutually 
exclusive. Th/^ref ore, the r'eader is encouraged to read a M eight reports. . 

The Commission for Higher Education Is most gratefu I to the many 
1 nd ?v idua I s who gave free I y of the I r time and energ i es servi ng on Resource 
Groups'. The excel I ent groundwork they have provided I n the t r reports w i I 1. 
facf I itate the del iberations of additional groups and individual s as the 
process of the Master Plan development continues. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The following report has been prepared by the Resource Group for con- 
sideration by the Commission for H igher Education as it develops a Master 
Plan for higher education in Connecticut. To insu-e clear understanding 
of this report a number of points should- be emphasized: 

• The findings and recommendations are the considered judgment 
of the individual Resource Group. They do not necessari ly 
represent an opinion or position of the Commission for Higher 
Education or any other group such as the Management/Pol icy or 
Review and Evaluation Group, 

• This report is one of eight reports. The Resource Group reports/ 
as a whoje, are position papers for consideration in the'deve lop- 
ment of the Master Plan. They should not be construed as con- 
•stltuting a first draft of the Master Plan: Subsequent to further 
discussion and comment, th'e recommendat ions made in reports may 

be retained, revised, or deleted in the Master Plan. 

e The recommendations of the group may conf I ict with recommendations 
made by other groups . The reconciliation of conflicting recommen- 
dations wil I be considered in the process of developing a draft 
Master Plan. 

• The development of a Master PI an is a dynamic process requiring 
continuing input from many, sources. Although the Resource Group . 

.reports provide an important source of judgments about the elements 
of the plan, additional reaction, comment, and thought is.required 
before an initial draft of the Master Plan can be completed. 



All questions and comments concerning this report shou'id be 
addressed to Master Plan Staff Associates, c/o The Commission for 
Higher Education, P.O. Box 1320, Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 




PROCESS OF THE MASTER PLAN 



Groups Involved In the Master Plan 

I. Commission for Higher Education: The State's coordinating agency for 

higher education was requested by the General ^^ssembly (P. A. 194, 1972) 

to develop^ i n cooperat i on with the boards of trustees of the constit- 
uent units of the public system, a Master Plan for Higher Education in 

Connecticut. The plan is' to be completed and submitted to the General 
Assembly by January, 1974. 

11, Management/Policy Group: A steering comml-ttee for the Master Plan pro- 
cess; ■ membersh i p consists of the chairmen of the boards , of trustees for 
the constituent units, and the president of the Connecticut Conference 
of I ndependent Col I eges . Liaison representat i on f rom the Governor's of- 
fice and from the General Assembly are also represented. 

III. Resource Groups: These groups are charged with developing position, pa- 
pers on specific topics for util ization in the development of a Master' 
Plan, Membership is proportionately^ 'balanced between the higher educa- 
tion community and non-academics to insure that a broad spectrum of view'- 
pofnts be represented in group deliberations. Each group was assigned 
specif ic questions by the Management/Po I icy Group . In addition, each 
group was encouraged to address any other questions as it saw fit. 

IV. Review and Evaluation Group: A group invited to" review, evaluate;" and 
make comments on , the Resource Group reports and successive drafts of. 
the .Master PI an . Ten members represent a w i de ■ spectrum of the state/ s 
business and public interest activity and three ex-officio members are 
, from. statG government. 



V, Master Plan Staff Associates; Each ^of the constituent unfts of the 
public system and the Connecticut Conference of I ndependent Co I I eges 
have provided staff support for the Master Plan project. The staff 
associates serve a dua I f unct f on: ( I ) each staff associate provided ; 
staf f ass i stance to a Resource Group and, subsequently, (2) the staff 
assoc iates w i I I , i n co I I aborat 1 on w i th the Commission staff, prepare 
the draft of the Master Plan. 

VI . Constituent Unit Boards of Trustees, including Faculty, Students and • 
Adml n ! stration: Al I boards of trustees of the higher education system 
are asked tc review carefully the Resource Group reports and the Master 
Plan drafts to follow. It Is expected that each institution will en- 
courage the f u I lest possib I e discussion among faculty, students, and 
administrators. 

VII. The Pub lie ; In addition to the higher education constituencies noted 
above, . a vita 1 Input to the Master Plan is the part I c i pat Ion of all 
who are ? nterested , i nc I ud i ng ; i nd I v i dua I s i n industry, labor, minori- 
ties, professionals — in short, a I I organ I zat i ons and i nd i v i dua 1 s i n- 
terested In higher education. Comments are Invited at any stage of the 
development of the Ma<5ter PI an. ; However, for .cons iderat; on for the .- 
Jnft fa r draft of the Master PI an, comments must be received by April 
1973 and In the If ina r draft of the Master Plan by September 1973. 



AN OUTLINE OF ACITVITIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MASTER PLAN 



Act I V { ty 

1. CHE requests staff assistance from constituent units . ., 5/72 

2. CHE appoints Management/Policy Group 

3. Management/Po i i cy Group: 

a. Identifies elements of Master Plan 

b. -Develops queries to be addressed" 
c*. Appoints Resource Groups 

4. CHE ho I ds Co I loqu I urn Orientaiion meeting , ' 

5. CHE appoint Review and Evaluation Group 

i ■ : 

6. CHE approves interim report for transmittal to Governor " ; 12/72 

7. Resource Groups comp I ete and *transmi t papers to Management/ 
Po I i cy Group 

8. Mangement/Po li cy Group d i str i butes . Resource Group reports to 
Constituent units. Review and Evaluation Group, and other In- 
terested groups a nd i nd i V i dua I s 

9. Comments on Resource Group reports are subTnitted by Review and 
Eva I uat i on Group , constituent gnits, and other i nterested i n- 
dividuals and groups 

10, Initial Draft of i^laster Plan i s prepared a nd d i str i buted to 
constituent units and Review and Eve. hjation Group 

11. I nitia 1 react ions are received and Draft of Master Plan is 
amended 

12. CHE sponsors public presentation of amended Draft of Master Plan 
and so I icits comments from a I I groups . and i nd I vidua I s who are . 
^■■1 nterested \ ,- 

13, Comments reviewed and evaluated and final draft prepared . 

.J4. .^ManagGment/Pol icy Group receives final comments on final Draft 
: of Master Plan from constituent un its and Review and Eva I uati on 
Group, reports to CHE • - , 



15. 



CHE approves f i na I :draf t of Master Plan and transmits it to 12/73 
the Governor a nd Genera I Assemb l y 
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!>♦ Donald McGannon, 
Chairman . . 

Commission for Higher Education 
P,0. Box 1320 

Hartford, Connecticut 06101 

. Dear Mr.. HcGannon: 

Attached please find a copy of the final report prepared • 
by Resource Grout) IV (Programs ), one of eight resource grouos 
resr>onsible for in-put to the Connecticut Comr.lssion for 
Higher Education Kaster Plan. 

Resource Groux) IV, appointed in October of 1972, was 
jilssiened the task of formulating a body of recommendations on 
program- needs and the orocesses necessary to achievement of 
program coordination. 

The magnitude of the? task and the restraints imoosed by 
the date set for comrjletion of the report made it desirable 
for. Resource Group IV to work in three :sub-committees: Process^ 
Level and T\T>es of Programs, and Long Range Planning/ In; 
addition to the twenty-five m.embers of Resource Group IV, over 
one hundred additional persons either participated on these 
sub-committees or contributed information for the report. 

■ InterviewsV open hearings, formal questionnaires/ con- 
sultation with; prof essional and public service organizations , 
and review of ; related literature were among the methodologies 
used in data gathering and in the preparation of our responses 
to the specific questions submitted by the Hanagement/Policy 
Committee; and; in the formulation of the; nine specific re 
mendations resulting from our deliberations. : ■ 

The members of Resource Group IV spent many hours in the 
preparation of this report, and regret that they didn^t have 
more time for study of issues so critical to state-^ 
planning of post secondary education. The content of this 
; report is not viewed as a panacea for post secondary educa- 
tional program coordination. However, we believe our nine 
recommendations provide an excellent starting point for sys- 
tematic program coordination. From an operational standpoint. 



the recommended processes should provide a framework for greater 
cooperation and more effective utilization of resoiircee by and 
between the 138 post secondary institutions in Connecticut* 



Resource Group IV stands ready to be of an;;, further assist- 
ance desired. 
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Respectfully submitted, 



farold :V. oe^ 
Benton Professor of 
International and Higher Education 
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Excerpts from 
PRINCIPAL 
FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS , 

FINDINGS : 

I. Inclusion of the proprietary schools and hospital schools with the 
institutions of higher education in a statewide system for the 
coordination of post-secondary educational programs under the 
aegis of the Commission for Higher Education is in the best intern- 
es ts of the citizens of Connecticut. 

Presently, there are 138 post-secondary institutions in Connecticut 
available to serve the approximately 150, 000 persons desiring such 
educational opportunities each year. For purposes of program 
coordination, some of these institutions possess sufficient similar- 
ities of level and type to be grouped into the s even '^units " as follows: 
Proprietary Schools - 62; Hospital Schools - 32; Technical Colleges - 
4; Community Colleges - 12; State Colleges - 4; State University - 1; 
Private Colleges and Universities - 23; for a total of 138. 

Collectively, these institutions now possess the diversity necessary 
to meet the educational needs of Connecticut's citizens. The role of 
the Commission for Higher Education as both a catalytic agent and a 
clearingliouse would be to draw the best from this divers e group of 
established institutions into a system for the coordination of programs 
■ and to aid the development of a whole series of flexible relationships 
within education and with! the larger community which db balance pub- 
lic interest with institutional autonomy. (See Section Two - Answers 
A, dV E, F, G/i L J, k, L; and Section Three) 

II. The process of actively involving over two hundred persons from a 
wide variety of backgrounds in the Master Plan effort is highly com- 
,, mendable and: one that should be continued in some form Effective 
program planning must be based on a continuing, much stronger 
effort to involve the broader interested community through general 
and speciar advisory committees, special studies, resource groups, 
; and the like: Liaison should be actively cultivated in terms of geog- . 
raphic area, particular career fields, using employers, professional . 
groups, etc. Only in this way can we hope to achieve reasonable 
relevaxnce in this era ;of rapidly increasing change. This approach is : 



FINDINGS (continued): 



needed in the interest of educational institutions, the students, the 
concerned business and government institutions, and the society as 
a whole. We are not doing nearly as well in this area as we need to. 
Hopefully, the relatively broad participation in this Master Planning 
effort will help us to make a start towards substantial improvement. 
(See Section Two - Answers D, I; and Secticn Three) 

III. Ma:ny educational institutions have found value in advisory groups of 
informed and interested lay people . Initially, .these advisory groups 
were helpful in broadening the college experience and in fund raising. 
Recently, dedicated groups have demonstrated their value to the 
college by relating the needs of the public to the college, sometimes 
on a program -by-program basis . In some instances, the college 
needed assurance of the acceptance and value of a contemplated pro - 
gram. In other cases, the lay advisors recognized a fault or void in 
the educational program, and provided signficant and constructive 
assistance in the initiation of a new program. 

The development of such formal relationships would encourage and ex- 
pedite the introduction of program ideas to the Commission for Higher 
Education by a variety of institutions , agencie s , i groups , or individuals 
outside the educational establishment and arrange for the careful con- 
sideration of such ideas as programs for review and pos sible "plug -in" 
to the system for the coordination of post-secondary educational pro- 
grams. The much sought after balance between the needs of society 
and the needs of individuaT studentsvwould be much closer to reality. : 
(See Section Two - Answers D and I) 

IV. Programs are defined as those organized educational activities which 
lead to some terminar objective , : be it a certificate, diploma, or 
degree. : Representatiyes from both the public and private sectors ex- 
pressed'dissatisfaction -with the present method of prograrri approval 
since there is no effective means through which to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of programs, and no rationaT link among the various levels : 
and types of programs. 

. The: rnost effective process of program review is one that considers not 
only the approval of new programs, but also the deletion, merger, revi- 
sion, and; shelving of existing programs; contains no un^^^ 
cumbersome procedures; and expedites program change. It is a process 
which involves all public and private, post- secondary institutions; 
utilizes common ,g\;u.idelines and prpceduresV and allows i^^ 
stitutions ito contribute significantly to the statewide Sxystem fo " 
coordination of post-secondary educational programs.; 
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^ More complete institutional compliance with the statewide process of 
program review would overcome some of the shortcomings of the 
present method of program approval and benefit both the individual 
institutions and the state's efforts to meet the poFt-secondary edu-., 
cational needs of its citizens. 

In recommending reauired compliance under appropriate circum- 
■ stances, Resource Group IV ( Programs) is aware of the intricate, . 
historic , legal and educational issues involved in the relationships 
between public and private education, and, therefore, found that it 
• would be advisable for the Commission for Higher Education to com- 
plete a study forthwith on the feasibility of such required compliance. 
: (See Section Two - Answers A, , B, C, D, E, F, J, and K) 

V. Many levels and types of institutions do not feel adequately repre- 
sented in the pres ent method of program approval and wish to con- 
tribute directly to the: proposed statewide system for the coordination 
of post -secondary educationar programs . Such contributions could 
best be made through the newly constituted Academic Planning com- 
mittee which with operating funds and with direct in-put from all 
seven -'units could develop appropriate guidelines, hold open and 
regularly scheduled meetings , publish a newsletter, and hold hear- 
Lngs and/or appeals on program changes . A balance bet\yeen cen- 
tralized authority and Institutional autonomy could be maintained in 
regard to program development and change by leaving to the individ- 
ual institutions all decis ions about courses and the academic content ; 
of any programs . (See Section Two - Answers F, J; and Section : 

Three). ^ 

VI. Individual institutions have been attempting to meet the changing 

career needs of their students through the introduction of new pro- 
grams. They have been hampered by the lack of accurate manpower 
demands information, insufficient relationships with practitioner s, 
. and only ; limited information about the efforts, of other institutions . 
As a result, many prograrn innbalances have occurred in the state. 

While it would be philosophically inconsistent with democratic prin- 
ciples to establish program quotas in thename of manpower plan- : 
ning since it is not a function o: education to guarantee a job anyway, .; 
: these separate advisory bodies, in cooperation with the Academic 
Planning Committee of the Commission for Higher Education, could 
avoid significant program imbalances by providing to the students and 
institutions guidance and information on long-range employment . 
opportunities, career programs in other institutions , and by aiding 
the correlation of formal educational experiences more closely with 
the world of work. - 
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On the other hand, liberal arts programs based upon a very intimate 
knowledge of the more personal interests and needs of students and 
serving as the general undergirding for specific career programs, 
should be left primarily to the individual institutioas for their develop- 
ment. Even in these fields/ the efforts of the Academic Planning Com- 
mittee in reviewing such programs would contribute to the value of the 
statewide system for the coordination of post-secondary educational 
programs. (See Section Two - Answers C/ d, E, K/^ M; and 
Section Three) 

Vli. While some institutions have already established "long -range planning 
committees, " it is necessary that all post-secondary institutions be 
looking at least five to ten year s ahead of their present supply/demand 
program balance, so that they will have a better chance to have ready 
the type, quality, and quantity of graduates which society will want and 
need in this relatively near -term future. 

Leadership is needed to coordinate these efforts and to support the con- 
elusion that it is not enough for post-secondary education to be in a 
position by 1979 to provide for a particular number of business students , 
or engineers, or social scientists. It must assure that all possible 
thought be given to what each career field is apt to be like in the year 
ZQOO, and to what changes are required in the program thrust and cur- 
riculum to provide the soundest basis for the productive careers of the 
students being taught right now. 

There are a number of particular program changes which can be sug- 
gested based on study of future economic, social, and technological ; 
trends. More fundamentally, it may be that research is needed on the ^ 
structure of knowledge and learning in order to facilitate inter-disci- ■ 
plinary work in dynamic complex systems, deal meaningfully with the 
accelerating information explosion, and help increase the efficiency ■ 
of learning on a life -time basis . It is also felt that much more atten- 
tion must be given to programs of continuing education, since the 
accelerating pace of change means that most people will require 
increasingly frequent updating and retreading of their educational 
background. (See Section Two - Answers B, C, D, F, L; and Section 
Three) '■■■'^ \'. : 

Vm. Master planning as a means of balancing the needs of people with the 
resources of the state to provide for those needs must never ignore 
the human element in its efforts to coordinate activities or to develop 
more efficient statewide utilization of resources. 
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This admonition is extremely important in the development of master 
plans for the process of program review, for the development of pro- 
grams at the several levels and types of institutions, and for con- 
: sideration of the relevant future of educational programs in Connect- 
icut, Inertia in the change process often displayed by individuals 
and groups of individuals , . is based, primarily, upon a sincere con- 
cern for the changes that might occur in the personal and profes- 
sional status of.persons involved in the programs as they presently 
exist..;' 

Wide participation in the planning process,- availability of accurate 
; data about present and future program needs, decrease in professional 
positions through attrition rather than direct elimination, provision 
for the per sonal program inter ests -of students , and opportunities ^f or 
retraining or reassignment of professional personnel are all ways 
through which a concern for the : human element can be implemented. 
(See Section Two - Answers F, G, I, and Section Three) 

IX. This report does not wish to further the -concept that the only means of 

providing improved educational opportunities for the citizens of Connect- 
icut isby the mere allocation of more funds . However, it is felt 
adequate funds for the operation of the various committees and adv^isory 
: bodies are essential to the successful completion of their responsibili- 

:'. ties • J. . : ' . 

■ The establishment of the recommended statewide system, for the coor- ' 
dihation of post -secondary educational programs should rer^ult in some 
financial economics through the more effective use of all existing 
educational resources, through more utilization of innovative instruc- 
. tiqnal techniques , and through more widespread employment: o 
nate approaches to education. Further funds might be saved by - cur - 
tailing the building of new physical facilities except where detailed 
justification is present. additional funds would then be 

available for program development-through the various committees 
. and advisory bodies, and for student and faculty assistance where 
appropriate. (See Section Two - Answers C, D, E, F, G, I, M, O; 
and Section Three) 

Note: : Section I of the final report of Resource Group IV ( Programs ) contains : 
a full discussion of the salient findings associated with each recom- 
mendation. Tn addition, the sources provided in the parentheses refer 
to other parts of this final report in which further discussion of these 
topics, can be found. Copies of this final report are available in the 
■y office of the Commission for Higher Educatiar;, Hartford, Connect- 
■■ icut.". ■ , , , „ , 
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RECOMM E N D A T lO NS : 



I. That the Commission for Higher Education be directed and authorized 
to plan and implement a statewide system for the coordination of post-, 
secondary educational programs in Connecticut. (See Section Two - 
Answers C, D, E, F, G, I, K, L; and Section Three) 

II. That the process of educational planning initiated in this Master Plan 
effort be continued by the Commission for Higher Education as part 
of its on-going, standard operating procedures. (See Section Two - 
Answers D, I; and Section Three) 

III. That increased efforts be made by both the Commission for Higher 
Education and individual institutions to develop and maintain closer, 
deeper, and more formal relationships between"education" and the 
other elements of society. (See Section Two - Answers D and I) 

IV, That public and private post-secondary institutions be required ^.:o com- 
ply with the policies and procedures of a statewide process of program 
review if they wish to share in public funds for programs for which 
public funds are sought or offered. Such funds would not include in- 
dividual student scholarships. (See Section Two - Answers A, B, C, 

D, E, F, J, and K) ' \ 

V. Thatthe present Sub -Committe e on Coordination and Planning be 

replaced by a permanent Academic Planning Committee under the aegis 
of the Commission for Higher Education with advise and consent author - 
ity over the review of programs , and that this new committee be rep- 
resentative of all seven "units, " faculty, students and general public. 
(See Section Two - Answers; F,. J; and Section Three). 

VI. That separate- advisory bodies be established ir such general career 
fields as busines s , technology, and industry; teacher education; crim- 
inal administration and social services; health professions; and envi- 
ronmental studies; to work directly with the proposed Academic Plan- 
ning Committee of the Commission for Higher Education in the co- 
ordination of educationaT programs- in these fields. (See Section Two - 
Answers C, D, E, K, L, M; and Section Three) 

VII. That the Commission for Higher Education provide leader ship in 
introducing the aspect of futs* res research and the methodology of 
futures -oriented planning atid policy making into the development of 
educational programs in Connecticut. (See Section Two - Answers 
B, C D, F, L, and Section Three) 
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VIII. That the implementation of the various recommendations contained 

within this report be based upon due consideration of their effects on 
the lives of people since education is an enterprise concerned pri- 
marily with people and not with products. (See Section Two - Answers 
F, G, L; and Section Three) 

IX. That adequate funding be provided to implement the recommendations 
offered in this report and that procedures for the public accountabil- 
ity of such funds be developed to assure their efficient and effecti\'e 
use. (See Section Two - Answers C, D, E, F, G, I, M, O; and 
Section Three) 



CONNECTICUT COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

MASTER PLAN * 
RESOURCE GROUP IV (PROGRAMS) 
FINAL REPORT 

Introduction 

Resource Group IV (Programs), as one of eight resource groups responsible 
for in-put to the Connecticut Commission for Higher Education Master Plan, 
addressed itself specifically to those organized educational activities which lead 
to some terminal objective, be it a certificate, diploma, or degree. Such edu- ' 
cational activities, herein defined as programs, were examined and analyzed 
according to their levels and types in relation to a process for their addition, 
deletion, merger, revision, and temporary shelving, and with regard for the 
impact of rapidly changing future sopial, economic, and technological conditions 
on them. 

Sections One and Two represent a synthesis of information and conclusions 
supplied by each of three separate sub-committees organized to study programs 
J'rom different primary perspectives. The attached chart lists the primary pur- 
pose and membership of eacii sub-committee. On the other hand. Section Three 
contains excerpts from each of the three sub-committee reports to provide sep- 
arate discussions of additional areas of concern, not necessarily covered in 
either the summary of salient findings and recommendations or in the answers 
to the specific questions. Copies of the complete reports submitted by the sub- 
committees ai*e on file in the office of the Connecticut Commission for Higher 



Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 

It is felt that the future social and economic well-being of Connecticut is 
particularly dependent upon the availability, quality, and appropriateness of its 
post-secondary educational programs ami rSe esent to which these programs 
contribute to. the fuHIllment of the traditional ^oal of education - to prepare citi- 
zens for liferand work. The state o^* Connecticjait has a significant opportunity to 
utilize '^programs^' as a means of drawing the .best from a diverse group of 138 
established post-secondary institutions and to develop a whole series of flexible 
relationships within this group and with the larger community which will make 
this goal fulfillment possible for an ever-increasing segment of Connecticut's 
population. 

The procurement of in-put from individual institutions arid the development 
of such relationships among them and with the larger community depend upon the 
ability of all those involved to define in an action sense, the three C's - Coordina- 
tion, Collaboration, and Cooperation - as related to some central base of respon- 
sibility. This is a relevant challenge not easily met, since programs, their 
process of review, and the impact of future changes on them are among the most 
sensitive and vital aspects of statewide educational planning as they touch the very 
heart of what individual institutions are actually doing in terms of educating students 

Perhaps an effective process of program review, related directly to levels 
and types of institutions and to the changing educational needs of individuals and 
society might be one means of meeting this challenge. 

Certainly, such a process on a statewide basis would attempt to reconcile 
the public interest with the appropriate degree of institutional autonomy which 



will encourage and permit the establishment of the diversified, flexible, accessible, 
and open system for the coordination of post-secondary educational programs so 
desirabls; atiMs time in Connecticut's history. 



RESOURCE GROUP IV - 



PROGRAMS 



SUB-COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 



Sub - G'om mi ttee on Process 



Purpose: To examine procedures for the effective addition, deletion, 
merger, revision, and temporary shelving of programs. 

Co-Chalrmen: Edward Listen - Shelley Namer 

Members; Sister Helen Bonin 
Kay Bergin 
Robert Lorish 
Marie White 



Sub-Committee on Levels and Types of Programs 

Purpose: To examine current program offerings and to determine 
specific program needs nov^ and in the future , 

Co-Chairmen: Stanley Katz and Chandler Howard 

Members: Frederick Adarns Special Consultants: Larrie Dean 

Claire Berg Robert Simpson 

Robert J. Brunell Thomas Smith 

Thomas Connors 

Rabbi Jerome Malino 

Peter McFadden 

Barbara Schutt 

Howard Zettler 



Sub-Committee on Long Range Program Planning 

Purpose: To provide a futuristic orientation to the development of 
recommendations for process and; programs. 

Chairman: William Wallace 

Members; Nancy Felt Special Consultants: Jere Clark 

Eloise Harris . Larrie Dean 

Nathan Lerner 
Ralph Lighfoot 
Walter Marcus 



Meiriiser *at-large: . Joseph Murphy 



Section One 

Summary of Salient Findings and Recommendations 

I. Coordination of Post-Secondary Educational Programs 

Inclusion of the proprietary schools and hospital schools with the institutions 
of higher education in a statewide system for the coordination of post-secondary 
educational programs under the aegis of the Commission for Higher Education is 
in the best interests of the citizens of Connecticut. 

Presently, there are 138 post-secondaiy institutions in Connecticut available 
to serve the approximately 150,000 persons desiring such educational opportunities 
each year. For purposes of program coordination, some of these institutions pos- 
sess sufficient similarities of level and type to be grouped into the seven ^^units^' as 
follows: Proprietary Schools - 62; Hospital Schools - 32; Technical Colleges - 4; 
Community Colleges - 12; State Colleges - 4; State University - 1; Private Colleges 
and Universities - 23; for a total of 138. 

Collectively, these institutions now possess the diversity necessary to meet 
the.educational needs of Connecticut's citizens. The role of the Commission for 
Higher Education.as both a catalytic agent and a clearinghouse would be to draw 
the best from this diverse group of established institutions into a system for the 
coordination of programs and to aid the development of a whole series of flexible 
relationships within education and with the larger community which do balance 
public interest with institutional autonomy. 

Diversity does exist among these many separate public and private institu- 
tions, as reflected in the wide range of siizes, objectives, and capabilities. What 
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is needed is a commensurate amount of coordination oifJMfort among them. In 
fact j most of these institutions apparently consider and;^£eel themselves com- 
petitive with each other with respect to both students and resources. 

The Commission for Higher Education should encourcage the channeling of 
this competitive urge into a strong individual institutional desire to make its 
unique contributions to a high-quality, flexible, accessible, and open system 
of post-secondary education through which the greatest number of Connecticut's 
citizens can be served. 

The current relative autonomy of educational institutions tend to confine the 
program content to the interests and abilities of the instructional staff and the 
space and facilities available. Educational institutions may help to overcome 
these program limitations by being more attuned and responsive to society's 
requirements and by developing a more explicit consciousness of their special 
roles as parts of a larger system. With careful attention to external develop- 
ments, the Commission for Higher Education should plan and implement a 
statewide system for the coordination of post-secondary educational programs 
which provides for. community /constituency interaction on a continuing basis. 

Recommendation I - That the Commission for Higher Education be directed 

and authorized to plan and implement a statewide sys- 
tem for the coordination of post-secondary educational 
programs in Connecticut. 

II. Continuation of Master Plan Effort 

It isifelt that the process of educational planning is considerably more? impor- 
tant thantthe plans themselves, for as circumstancesi:may change the value of any 
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particular plans, the process continues to be an effecti>i<^ and relatively stable 
means to the development of new plans • 

The process of actively involving over two ikindredjpeTsoms from a wide 
variety of backgrounds in the Master Plan effort is higMly commendable and one 
that should be continued and expanded in some form. KJfastive program planning 
must be based on a continuing, much stronger effox^t to Inpolwe the broader inter- 
cs ted community through general and special advisory » special studies, 

resource groups, and the like. Liaison should be activrely cultivated in terms of 
geographic area, particular career fields, using employers, professional groups, 
etc. Only in this way, can we hope to achieve reasonable relevance in this era of 
rapidly increasing change. Programs and courses involving cooperative work and 
study experience in working institutions of the society (government, business, non- 
profit) related directly to programs of study should be encouraged and developed. 

Consideration might be given to using a "loaned^^ executive approach to accel- 
erate the planning effort, and to take advantage of the planning experience of major 
business firms. Far more attention and resources should be committed to change 
management and the planning of post-secondary education in the State as a whole, 
and within each individual institution. 

This planning should be seen as a continuous process (planning) rather than a 
product (the plan), and should be based on a serious effort to prroect a consider 
-the relevant future, or we will continuously be aiming behind the moving target. 
Further, it must be broadly participative and indicative, rather than precise, 
authoritative, and controlling in detail. The system for the coordination of post- 
secondary educational programs and its interfaces as^: far too complex, and 



circumstances are changing far too rapidly to think of authoritarian, detailed 
central planning, rationalization, and control as an appropriate approach. There 
must be a large measure of institutional autonomy and initiative combined with a 
shared view of the big picture and a coordinated approach to important program 
decisions. 

The members of Resource Group IV were particularly unanimous in their 
strongly held view that the system for the coordination of post-secondary educa- 
tional programs must be in continuous, close and effective communication and 
interaction at all levels wii;h the rest of the society. The broadest possible par- 
ticipation should be sought in program planning and development, in guidance, and 
in cooperative work and study programs of all kinds. Each career-oriented depart- 
ment or field in each Institution should work "hard at developing and maintaining 
liaison and interaction with career-related people and institutions. This approach 
is needed in the interest of the educational institutions, the students, the concerned 
business and government institutions, and the society as a whole. We are not doing 
nearly as well in this area as we need to. Hopefully, the relatively broad participa- 
tion in this Master Planning effort will help us to make a start towards substantial 
improvement. 

Recommendation II - That the process of educational planning initiated in this 

Master Plan effort be continued by the Commission for 
Higher Education as part of its on-going, sta.ndax^d 
operating procedures. 

Relationships Between ^^Education^/ and Other Elements of Society 

Just as those persons involved in the Master Plan effort have gained insight 
into the problems of planning educational programs and have contributed to their 



possible solution, so too can other members of society help define the real mean- 
ing of '^relevance'' and aid the development of relevant educational programs. 

Many educational institutions have found value in advisory groups of informed 
and interested lay people. Initially, these advisory groups were helpful in broad- 
ening the college experience and in fund raising. Recently, dedicated groups have 
demonstrated their value to the college by relating the needs of the public to the 
college, sometimes on a program-by-program basis. In some instances, the col- 
lege needed assurance of the acceptance and value of a contemplated program. In 
other cases, the lay advisors recognized a fault or void in the educational program, 
and provided significant and constructive assistance in the initiation of a new program. 

On the basis of individual institutional experiences, the Commission for Higher 
Education should encourage the development of advisory groups for each institution 
and even for ^each major career field to reflect the needs for its constituency. In 
addition to participating in program development, these advisoryrgroups may be of 
assistance in matters of fiscal responsibility. With limited funds available, judgment, 
external to the college administration, may be helpful in allocating capital and operat- 
ing budgets. 

Of special significance is the correlation of the educational institution with the 
industries or other institutions which will employ the graduated student. Very suc- 
cessful work -study programs have been developed wherein the employed student 
works on academically related jobs. Regular academic credit is; awarded when the 
required abilityiris demonstrated. Classroom requirements may be satisfied on the 
campus or at his place of business by traveling professors, autiiorized instructors 
from the employer's staff, or by closed circuit television. 



The Commission for Higher Education can be especially helpful to the state- 
wide system for the coordination of post-secondary educational programs by dis- 
tributing detailed information about such individual cooperative programs and by 
serving as a liaison agency between educational institutions and potential employ- 
ers wishing to initiate similar or innovative work-study programs. 

A most important advantage of this closer interaction with the ultimate employ- 
er lies in the improvement which could arise in the vital area of student guidance. 
With the increasingly rapid changes in every career field, an understanding of the 
developing needs can best be achieved by particularly knowledgeable and thoughtful 
practitioners in each field. Access to these people at various stages of the educa- 
tional process would be unusually helpful to students in forming their own educa- 
tional and career goals, and understanding better the relevance of curriculum sub- 
ject matter to their eventual career interest. This kind of guidance on a continuing 
basis could considerably improve the actual fit and the comprehension of the fit 
between the academic program and the eventual career interests of the students. 

The interrelationships between educational institutions and other agencies of 
society can be mutually beneficial. For example, many professional and recrea- 
tional organizations have seen fit to develop their own educational programs.^ Such 
programs could be more valuable with some in-put provided by professional educa- 
tors to assure appropriate course content, organization of material, and develop- 
ment of training aids. 

The development of such formal relationships would encourage and exp^edite the 
introduction of program ideas to the Commission for Higher Education by a variety 
of institutions, agencies, groups, or individuals outside the educational establishment 



and arrange for the careful consideration of such ideas as programs for review, 
and possible ^^plug-in^' to the system for the coordination of post-secondary edu- 
cational .programs. The much^ sought after balance bet\veen the needs of society 
and the needs of individual students would be much closer to reality. 

Recommendation III - That increased efforts be made by both the Commis- 
sion for Higher Education and individual institutions 
to develop and maintain closer, deeper, and more 
formal relationships between "education^' and the 
other elements of society. 

Required Compliance With Statewide Process of Program Review 

Programs are defined as those organized educational activities wluch lead to 
some terminal objective, be it a certificate, diploma, or degree. Representatives 
from both the public and private sectors expressed dissatisfaction with the present 
method of program approval since there is no effective means through which to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of programs, and no rational linl^ among the various 
levels and types of programs. 

There is presently no adequate means of effectively coordinating the post- , 
secondary educational programs in the state of Connecticut because there has not 
been developed an effective process for the addition, deletion, merger, and tempo- 
rary shelving of such programs. This p^rocess should include criteria for the con- 
sideration of the personal and professional needs of students and faculty, the needs 
of the State, the Staters ability to finance, compatibility with the basic role and 
scope of the institution, and the institution's readiness to implement a quality pro- 
gram. 

Such a process should be open and include a complete sharing of information 
among institutions, and establish standards of program quality control that apply 



equally and objectively to all institutions. Further, the process should be directed 
toward the development of a statewide system for the coordination of post-secondary 
educational programs which provides for accessibility, diversity, and flexibility, 
and permits smooth movement of students among the various levels and types of 
institutions. 

The most effective process of program review is one that considers not only 
the approval of new programs, but also the deletion, merger, revision, and shelving 
of existing programs; contains no unnecessary and cumbersome procedures; and ex- 
pedites program change. It is a process which involves all public and private post- 
secondary institutions, utilizes common guidelines and procedures, and allows in- 
dividual institutions to contribute significantly to the statewide system for the coor- 
dination of post-secondary educational programs. 

More complete institutional compliance with the statewide process of program 
review would overcome some of the shortcomings of the present method of program 
approval and benefit both the individual institutions and the Staters efforts to meet 
the post-secondary educational needs of its citizens. 

In recommending required compliance under appropriate circumstances. Re- 
source Group IV (Programs) is aware of the intricate, historic, legal and educa- 
tional issues involved in the relationships between public and private education, 
and, therefore, found that it would be advisable for the Commission for Higher 
Education to complete a study forthwith on the feasibility of such required com- 
pliance. 

Recommendation IV - That public and private post-secondary institutions be 

required to comply with the policies and procedures 



Recommendation rv - of a statew irii* ]n\iccss of program review if they wish 
(Continued) to share in public funds for programs for which public 

funds are sought or offered. Such funds would not in- 
clude individual student scholarships. 

Establishment of Academic Planning Committee 

: Many levels and types of Institutions do not feel adequately represented in the 
present method of. program approval and wish to contribute directly to the proposed 
statewide system for the coordination of post-s audary educational programs. 
Such contributions could best be made through the newly constituted Academic 
Planning Committee which with operating funds and with direct in-put from all 
seven ^^units, could develop appropriate guidelines, hold open and regularly 
scheduled meetings, publish a newsletter, and hold hearings and/or appeals on 
program changes. A balance between centralized authority and institutional 
autonomy could be maintained in regard to program development and change by 
leaving to the individual institutions all decisions about courses and the academic 
content of any programs. 

In implementing the process of program review, the Academic Planning 
Committee should attempt the following: 

A. Maintain institutional autonomy In regard to individual courses and the 
academic content of the program. 

B. Make every effort to involve large numbers of teaching faculty members 
in the development of a statewide system of program coordination. 

■ C, Provide assurance to faculty that jobs will not be in jeopardy if estab- 
lished programs are eliminated, merged, significantly revised, or 
shelved. Such needed, strong assurance could be provided by the 



opportunity for reassignment at their own institution or at another 
i institution or through a one-year, paid, leave-of-absence to retrain 

for a new and needed educational role. 
D» Utilize conimon guideline fornas for proposed program, changes for all- 
levels and types of institutions and develop separate and appropriate 
forms for the addition, deletion, merger, revision, and shelving of 
programs. 

E. Strive for a balance between the needs of society and the needs of stu- 
dents when developing criteria for program review. Every effort to 
measure the impact of the decision c;;n students, faculty, generaLp 

lie, the institution itself , other institutions, and the economy should be 
made. : 

F. Encourage the general public and non-educator groups to submit programs 
for review and possible ^\plug-in" to the system for the coordination of 
post-secondary educational programs. 

G. Provide direct incentives such as funds , job security, philosophical sup- 
port, official recognition of professional efforts, and open acceptance 
and consideration of diverse poir. is of view, to individuals and institutions 
to induce open participation in the process of program review. 

H. Work to minimize the possibility of adversary situation developing among 
institutions of different levels and types by aiding the development of 
mutual respect for the academic content of courses and programs. 

I. Expedite program review so that the time factor in the process does not 
become, in fact, a veto. 
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In addition to the academic programs to be coordinated by the proposed Aca- 
demic Planning Committee, there is a whole range of extra-curricular programs 
offered at each of the one hundred and thirty-eight post-secondary institutions in 
Connecticut. These activities, some of which are purely recreational while others 
are viewed as direct efforts to enhance instructional programs, should be left to 
the individual institutions. Intimate knowledge of the personal interest and needs 
of the students is required when planning such activities. 

However, it would assist the broader educational opportunities of the citizens 
of the State if informal cooperation among institutions were to be encouraged in 
this field and opportunities for exchange of such programs and the collective 
utilization of outstanding artists, etc. were made more generally available. 

Increased communication among institutions regarding such extra-curricular 
programs would also be helpful. 

Recommendation V - That the present Sub-Committee on Coordination and 

Planning be replaced by a permanent Academic Plan- 
ning Committee under the aegis of the Commission for 
Higher Education with advise and consent authority 
over the review of programs, and that this new committee 
be representative of all seven "units, ^Vfaculty, students, 
and the general public. 

VI. Separate Advisory Bodies for General. Career Fields 

This recommendation, which resulted from the findings of the Resource 
Group IV Study Groups in each of these fields concerning. the need for more and 
improved coordination of educational programs, should not be viewed merely as 
the proliferation of bureaucratic bodies, but rather as providing the essential 
vehicles for closer relationship between practitioners and educators, and for the 



best utilization of the educational resources of the State. An important aspect of 
post-secondary education is its relationships to the labor market and job opportu- 
nities and the ability of graduates to obtain employment in fields for which they 
prepared. ' 

Individual institutions have been attempting to meet the' changing career needs 
of their students through the introduction of new programs. They have been ham- 
pered by the lack of accurate manpower demands information, insufficient relation- 
ships with practitioners, and only limited information about the efforts of other in- 
stitutions. As a result, many program imbalances have occurred in the State. 

While it would l^e philosophically inconsistent with democratic principles to 
establish program quotas in the nam.e of manpower planning since it is not a function 
of education to guarantee a job anyway, these separate advisory bodies, in coopera- 
tion with the Academic Planning Committee of the Commission for Higher Education, 
could avoid significant program imbalances by providing to the students and institu- 
tions guidance and information on long-range employment opportunities, career pro- 
grams in other institutions, and by aiding the correlation of formal educational 
experiences more closely with the world of work. 

On the other hand, liberal arts programs based upon a very intimate knowledge 
of the more personal interests and needs of students and serving as the general : 
undergirding for specific career programs, should be left primarily to the individual 
institutions for their development. Even in these fields, the efforts of the Academic 
Planning Committee in reviewing such programs would contribute to the value of the 
statewide system for the coordination of post-secondary educational programs. 



The primary role of these advisory bodies would be to provide direct profes- 
sional leadership in the coordination of career programs in their fields and to 
receive in-put from professional persons, groups, and interested members of 
the general public. These efforts are especially imperative since, they dii'ectly 
affect the State's economy and require coordination to be effective. 

In ekch of such general career fields, there now exists a variety of interested 
and dedicated public and private groups seeking to improve the education of persons 
for positions in those fields. The establishment of these advisory bodies under the 
.Academic Plamiing Committee and the coordination of programs would tend to aid 
Tthe improvement of the relationships between post -secondary education and the 
manpower needs and to avoid duplication of efforts and the possible inefficient 
utilization of resources. 

Further, it is felt that the coordinated approach to post-secondary education, 
recommended throughout this report, cannot be implemented successfully through 
legislative mandate alone. There must be wide philosophical acceptance of the 
x^lue of a statewide system for the coordination of post-secondary educational 
js/rograms by the various students , faculty, administrators, board members, and 
aifeers intimately involved in it. The creation of these separate advisory bodies 
Tirriller the A cademic Planning Committee of the Commis sion far Higherffilducation 
with the personnel, funds, resources, and authority to gather data, to^pjovide 
consulting and counseling services and to recommend program changes, woxild be 
in a very favorable position to gain the respect and cooperation of these various 
persons. Concern for institutional autonomy and consideration of the human ele- 
ment would further enhance the effectiveness of these advisory bodies. 



Rjgicommendation VI --That separate advisory bodies be established in such 

general career fields as business, technology, and . 
industry; teacher education; criniinal adnfiinistration 
and social services; health professions; and environ- 
mental studies; to work directly with the proposed 
Academic Planning CorniTiittee of the Commission for 
Higher Education in the coordination of educational 
programs in these fields. 
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ViL Futures Research and the Methodology of Futureg-Oriented Planning and Policy 
Making ; 

While some institutions have already established ^aong-range -planning com- 
■ mittees/' it is necessary that all post-secondary institutions be looking at least 
five to ten years ahead of their present supply/demand program balance, so that 
they will have a better chance to have ready the type, quality, and quantity of - 
graduates which society will want and need i?a this relatively near-term future. 

Leadership is needed to coordinate these long-range planning efforts and to 
collect and distribute data among the institutions, to aid the understanding of the 
public, and to support the conclusion that it is not enough for post-secondary 
education to be in a position by 1979 to^igrovide for a particular number of business 
students,, ior engineers, or social scientists. It must assure that all possible 
thought be given to wihat each cancer f^d is apt to be like in the year 2000, and 
to what ciimiges are required in t:he program thrust and curriculum to provide the 
fSoundest l>asis for the productive careers of the students being taught right now. ■ 

To some degree, the educational program planning process parallels the 
product planning process which has been developed in considerable depth in some 
businesses. However, there is an additional ^^futures^' component to the education 
product which is substantially different.. The education students receive must not 
only help them fulfill their immediate needs of getting jobs at the time of graduation. 



but must also, and perhaps more importantly, provide a strong foundation for their 
continuing career and their other extra-career interests (such as family, citizen- 
ship, and avocational interests) during the following twenty to fifty years of their 
active lives. In other words, the educational system is providing a futures product 
today. In the same sense that an automobile is reasonably expected to last eight'to 
ten. years in service, an education should last, at least in considerable part, for 
twenty to fifty years/ How can the providers of this kind of service be fully respon- 
sible unless they are doing the best job they practically can to assess what effects 
rapidly changing social, economic, and technical circumstances will have on the 
validity, appropriateness, anduuseful life of the eduicational programs being provided ? 

- AlLstrategic long-term planning is, or should fee, aimed at helping the institutMni 
concerned adapt to the future in a maimer which m^ts the institution's purposes and 
objectives. The rational starting .place for long-range planning must be a view of 
the relevant future. 

Inithe ^£:ase of educatibii, iflhe^;relevant,ifuture should be studied at two different 
levels: 

A* The: likely mix of dem:and: for programs and courses in the coming five 
to ten year period. 

:;B;..rThe n^^^ of the stimionger 'term future with which studentsnaxe being 
trained to cope, so that the kind of education offered right now will be 
as useful as possible to students during their productive lives. 
There are a number of particular program changes which can be suggested 
based on a study of future economic, social, and technological trends. More fun- 
damentally, it is highly probable that research is needed on the structure of 



knowledge and learning in order bo facilitate inter-disciplinary work in dynamic 
complex systems, deal meaningfully with the accelerating information explosion, 
and help increase the efficiency of learning on a life-time basis. It is also felt 
that much more attention must be giv^en to programs of continuing education,, since 
the accelerating pace of change meajE^ that most people will require increasingly 
Frequent updating and retreading of their educational background. 

Specific program recommendations based on futures considerations are .as 
follows: 

A. Eutures Studies 

B. Systems Studies 

C. Change Management and Ad^tability to Change 

D. New Emphasis on Management Studies 

E. Environmental:Studies and TO'eclmological A^sseasn^ 

F. New Emphasis on Interna tiCTsaiii Studies 

G. Continuing Eduication 

H. Learning andlTe aching 

Recommendatiom^gll - That thelDbmmission for Higher Education provide 

leadeKsSp in introducing the aspect of futures re~ 
search^mid the methodology of futures-oriented 
planningmnd policy making into the development of ~ 
educational programs in Connecticut. 

Effects on Lives of People 

Master planning as a means of balancing the needs of people with the resources 
of the State to provide for those needs must neyer ignore the human element in its 
efforts to coordinate activities or to develop more efficient statewide utilization 



of resources. 

This admonition is eKtrernely important in the development of master plans 
for the process of program review, for the development of programs at the several 
levels and types of institutions, and for consideration of the relevant future of edu- 
cational programs in Connecticut. In(Hrtia in the chang:e process often displayed 
by individuals and groups of individuals, is based, primari||^i» upon a sincere con- 
cern for the changes that might occur in the personal and ^pnofessional staifcus of 
persons involved in the programs as#hey presently exist. 

Wide participation in the planning; process, availabilife^ of accurate data about 
ipresent and future program neediS, decrease in professJjtOTal ^positions through at- 
trition rather than direct elimination, provision for the:!^^ program interests 
of students , and opportunitie s for retraining or r eas s igmifmnt of pnof essibnal pe r- 
; sonnel: are all ways through which a concern foi the humatmcafement can be imple- 
mented. 

Rec ommendation VIII - That theidimplementation of thE vsurlous reconxmendations 

contalnediAvithin this repoit: be^^based^^^^ 
tion o£i3ieir effects on the Ife 
/ is an entea:prise concernedi^pEiiim^ 

with products. 

IX. Funding 

This report does not wish to further the concept that the only means of providing 
improved educational opportunities for the citizens of Connecticut is by the mere al- 
location of more funds. However, it is felt that adequate funds for the operation of 
the various committees and advisorj^ bodies are essential to the successful comple- 
tion of their responsibilities. 
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■ TEhe establishment of the recommended statewide system for the coordination 
of po:s*-secondary educational programs should result in some financiar economies 
through the more effc^ctive use of all existing educational resources, through more 
utiliization of innovative instructional techniques, and through more widespread em- 
ploymenfc:0i alternai?e approaches to education. Further funds might be saved by 
curtailing the building of new physical facilities except where detailed justification 
is-pnesent. In so doing, additional fimds would then be available for program devel- 
opmCTEfcrlihrough the various committees and advisory bodies, and for student and 
facdffirjr assistance where appropriate. 

iss(difficult at: this time to recommend specific amounts of funding except as 
Ttihey relate to the judgments made on an order of magnitude basis. Accordingly, 
it ifsivreconiHrnended that the General Assembly ^ a continuing finan- 

ciaL;:su|gDort and staffing to implement the legislative requirement for biennial up- 
vdMinignoffiithe Master Plan for Higher Education in Public Act 194 of 1972. An 
am^GOiMtcof $350, 000 per year should be considered for this purpose at the State 
leveli^^anvaddition,^ suitable budgetary provisions for planning within the advisory 
bodaes"iand individual institutions should be supported and required. 

It is further recommended that the above budgets are predicated on the assump- 
tion that no more than half would be spent on direct salaries and overhead. The 
balance would be available for acquiring and handling information, including sub- 

scriptions, reports, and books as well as seminars, training sessions , facilita- 

■ . •, , ^ ^ , , p , , ^ . 

tion of research and resource efforts, and special studies. 



Recommendation IX - That adequate fundir^ be provided to implement the 

recommendations offered in this report and that pro- 
cedures for the public accountability of such funds be ' 
developed to assure their efficient and effective use. 
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Section Two 



SpeciiBiiC^agstlons Submitted to Resource Group IV (Programs) 
•Ing^tlM'^^ Commission for Higher Education 

I. List of SpeciffeQw^tions 

A. What is^ltiteciSiirTO for approving new programs in Connecticut's 
institulfi£»^# 

B. H(miiimr^}m^^>^^^^ kinds of new programs have been mounted since 1965 ? 

C. Whatr^newiiaiE^^irains are projected in the public and private sectors by 1979? 

D. Shoiildkalteisrii^ires to higher education be established by state institutions as 
a meanniicH!] development through such devices as appren- 
ticesMpSj^amtte^^^ by whom? 

E. Is there :Ma(K^o©ssary program duplication among public institutions or * 
hptwppTir^]T^^ privatp institutions ? 

F. Are pre se22i^2ll^!5gir:am review methods r 

the elimiiE2jitliii^ In the face of changing social and 

careerrned^%^i5i6at alterations should colleges plan in their structure of 
programsi^ 

G. Are there^iimfetiiipxograms in public^M can be eliminated 
and left to tte^i^^ 

H. Under whatiimmtirtions should programs and courses be eliminated? 

I. In what ways .can ^colleges and universities be helped to eliminate courses no 

longer necessary ? 



J. Are present^maf^tenisms for new program approval and reevaluation of existing 
programs5e£fe;dOTe and adequate ? Are the necessary steps available to avoid 
duplicatioi>nDfcpmagxams, eh of out-dated programs, and the establish- 

ment of neededipiEDgrams ? 

K, Should greater efforts be extended to avoid duplication between the public and 
private sectorsS lIf so, how? 
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L. What new programs are needed in fields such as the following: 

L Business, Technology, and Industry 

2. Teacher Education 

3. Criminal Administration and Social Services 

4. Health Professions 

5. Environmental Concerns 

6. Other Fields ? 

M. Under what conditions should new graduate and professional programs 
be added?. What regional opportunities exist for cooperation? 

N. Should a Doctor of Arts degree be developed? If so, at what institutions ? 

O. Should a three-year baccalaureate be developed? If so, at which institutions ? 

11. Answers to Specific Questions 

.A. What is the current method of approving new programs in Connecticut's 
institutions of higher education? 

In general, most institutions of higher education initially recommend the 
approval of a new program through a Curriculum Committee of the institution and 
the faculty of that institution. The recommendation is then sent to its Governing 
Board. Usually, if the Board is satisfied that the program should .be added to the 

^curriculum of the college, it makes a recommendation to the Commission for 

Higher Education. If the new program is recommended by a public college, the 
Commission for Higher Education considers the recommendation of the Board in 
its Sub-Committee on Coordination and Planning where it is moved to the Com- 
mission for Higher Education Ad Hoc Program Committee and approved for coor- 
dination if it is favorably received. II is then sent with a favorable recommendation 
to the Standing Committee on Accreditation of the Connecticut Council of Higher 
Education for processing and eventual licensing by the Commission for Higher 
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Education. Independent institutions bypass the intermediary stage for coordination 
and new program proposals go directly to the Standing Committee on Accreditation. 

Please note that while the attached chart of programs licensed by the Commis- 
sion for Higher Education includes programs for both public and private institutions, 
the attached chart of programs approved for coordination includes only programs for 
public institutions. Flow charts of the current method of approving new programs 
are available in the office of the Connecticut Commission for Higher Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

It is felt that such a method does not provide for adequate coordination, does 
not encourage innovation in programs nor require the participation of resource, 
persons outside the educational enterprise in the development and planning of pr o- 
grams.' Greater effort should be made to relate the individual program to the total 
educational system and to the structure and functioning of the society in which the 
system operates. 
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NEW PROGRAMS APPROVED FOR LICENSIRE 
BY. THE 

CONNECTICUr COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
1965-1972 



INSTITUTION 
Albertus Magnus College 



Bridgeport Engineering 
Institute 



FROGRAI^ 

Teacher Preparation. Secondary Education 
teachers, of — English, French, Germr^n; 
it^ilian. Latin, Spanish, history, 
history and social studies, mather.atics, 
biology, chemistry, physics, and 
general science, grades 7--12 

Apolied Mathematics 



Central Connecticut State 
College 



Eastern Connecticut State 
College 



Soecial Education, I-.S. 
French Sc Spanish, K.A. 
English, M/A, 

Health & Physical Education, B.3. 

Mathematics, History, M.A. 

Guidance Counselor, M.S. 

6th Year, Readingg 

Industrial Technology 

Art Education & Music Education, B.S, 

Philosophy, B.A. 

Biology. B.A. ' 
English i E. A, 
History, B. A. 
l-'.athematics , B. A. 
Spanish, B. A. 



Fairfield University 



Nursing, B.S, 
Communications , : v" . A. 



Greater Hartford Community College 



Child Care 

Public Administrative Assistant 



Hartford State Technical College 



Housatonic Communit 7 College 



Industrial Management Technology 
Fire Technology : 

Medical Laboratory Assistant 

Medical Laboratory Technician 

Urban Technology 

Child Care 

Law Enforcement 

Health Care Administration 
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INSTITOTION 



PROGRAM 



Kanchestar Community College 



Kattatuck Community College 



Middlesex Community College, 



Mohegan Community College 



Northeast Regional Community 
College 

(Quinebaug Valley) 

Northwestern Connecticut Community 
College 



Norwalk Community College 



Nov :;^alk State Technic al Co liege 



Correctional Assistant 
Hotel-Restaurant Management 
Law Enforcement 
Occupational Therapy 
Public Services Careers 
Teacher Aide 

Library Technical Assistant 
Media Associate 

Mental Health 

Radiologic Technology 

Police Science Administration 

Social Service Aide 

Child Care 

Nursing 

Radiologic Technology 
Public Service Assistant ^ 
Informational Systems 
Mental Health Worker 

Child Care 

Law Enforcement 

arts and science, general studies, 
business administration, accounting, 
and secretarial sciences 

accounting, business administration, 
insurance and banking , exec utive 
secretarial, marketing and dis- 
tribution 

Environmental Studies / 

Law Enforcement 

Library Technical Assistant 

Recreation 

Teacher Aide 

Child Care 

Inhalation Therapy 
Law Enforcement 

Library Technica! Assistant 
Nursing ; 

Recreational Leadership 
Early Childhood Education 
Human Services Curriculum 

Fire Administration and Technology 
Industrial Management Technology ; . 



INSTITUTION 
Quinnipiac College 



Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
South Central Conifnunity College 



Southern Connecticut State 
College 



Thames Valley State Technical 
College 

Tunxis Community College 



- University of Bridgeport 



reOGRAM 

Allied Health 

Biology, English, History, Psychology, 
B.A. 

Cardiopulmonary Technology, A.S. 
Radiologic Technology, A.S. 
Environmental Health Technology 
Teacher Education in Biology, English, 
History, K.A. 
Nursing, A.S. 

Kedical Recorcs Technician 
Mathematics,, B, A. 
Psychology 
Spanish, B.A. 
Health Science, B.3. 

Health -Services /uin.l nistration , B.3 . 

Computer Sciencei K.3. 

Child Care and Guidance 
Food Service Management 

Biology, M.S. 

6th Year School Psychologist 
6th Year Special Education 
6th Year Reading 
Chemistry, K.S, 
History, M.A. 

Fire Administration and Technology 
Industrial Management Technology 

Graphic Design 
Law Enforcement 

Applied Mechanics, M.S. 
Electrical Engineering, M.S. 
Master fs in biology, chemistry, 
economics, English, French, history, 
mathematics , physics, political 
science, and sociology 
Mechanical Engineering, M,S» 
Psychology, Master's 
Nursing, Master's 
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INSTITUTION 



PR0C31AK 



University of Hartford 



University of New Haven 



Waterbury State Technical College 
Western Connecticut State College 



Master *s Biology, Psychology, 

Sociology 

English, M.A. 

Public Administration, K.A. 
Doctor of Musical Arts 

Business, Engineering, General 
Studies, Associate Degree, Chemistry, 
Economics, English, History, 
Mathematics, Physics, B.A, 
Industrial Engineering, M.S., 
Master of Public Administration 
Criminal Justice, M.S. 

Fire Administration and Technology 
Industrial Management Technology 

Business Administration, B.A. 

Music, B.A. 

English, K.A. 

Mathematics, M.A. 

6th Tear Elementary Education 

6th Year Reading 
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How many and what kinds of new programs have been mounted since 1965? 

According to the chart attached to C3ue;;i!:itBn A,j twenty-seven different colleges 
and universities in Connecticut haN^e 'N^A ^om hMn^Hzad and fifty-three new programs 
approved for licensure by the Commi^siS^:;^ &r Higher Education since 1965, The 
majority of these have been two-year Ass^^^^y te D^'gree programs in a variety of 
career fields introduced at the Connecticut Regional Community Colleges. In addi- 
tion, however, a wide range of Bachelor's ar?.d Master's Degree programs and 
Sixth Year programs have been implemented at a number of other public and private 
colleges and universities. 

These programs were introduced during a period of expanding enrollments and 
increasing awareness of immediate career needs by the students. Hopefully, pres- 
ent program planning will begin to contemplate conditions of society through the 
year 2000 with the result that any new programs added in the future would also 
relate to the time dimension of the societal environment. It should be noted that 
students now entering college would be* expecting to be approaching the apex of 
thpir professional careers in the year 2000. 

C. What new programs are projected in the public and private sectors by 1979? 

In the recent past, most individual institutions of higher education in Connecticut 
developed their own ^'master plans^' which included the listing of specific new degree 
programs projected into the short term future and shared such information v^/ith the 
Commission for Higher Education. Such is not now the case. Apparently, in most 
of the one hundred and thirty-eight post-secondary institutioas, program planning is 



in a state of flux due to the rapidly changing circumstances, changing manpower 
needs, actual and predicted lower enrollments, greater demands on limited finan- 
cial resources, and basic philosophical questions concerning the role of formal 
education in our society. 

One obvious reaction to this dilemma on the part of individual institutions has 
been a more thorough review of their present offerings, a lowering of the prolifera- 
tion rate of traditional programs, and a cautious move toward more relevant and 
popular programs. Other trends that are discernible are marked inci'eases in both 
interdisciplinary programs and new career programs related rnther directly to \()h 
opportunities. 

Projecting new programs to 1979 in the public and private sectors is both a 
philosophical and practical problem arid one that requires statewide leadership and 
coordination. Such general career fields as business, technology, and industry; 
teacher education; criminal administration and social services; health professions; 
and environmental studies; have displayed a need for program coordination. It is 
felt that the establishment of advisory bodies in such fields would be an important 
step in the right direction. 

Further, it is felt that a moratorium on the implementation of any major new 
programs in any field until such a time as there exists a practical and coordinated 
review process for programs, would provide more time for a further assessment 
of the available long-range studies of the future for the purpose of projecting more 
wisely. To this point, such studies seem to reveal that, in general, all segments 
of the population will need better training and understanding to advance the economy 
and improve and maintaip. the quality of life now and in the future. New social 



problems may be expected due to the greater spread between the skilled and the 
unskilled and, therefore, educational programs must provide a broad treatment 
of all segments of society, both for training and understanding. They should also 
provide a fundamental foundation for a particular skill. Hopefully, there will be 
universal education for at least fourteen years. Where higher education is mer- 
ited, the last few years should be of a comprehensive nature to assure adequate 
preparation. TMs implies multiple tracks for various levels of effort and ability. 
Certification should be availnMe where dPBir^d for each lerel of tiraiMHg ilnd 
education. 

These and other findings have direct bearing on Connecticut. We are facing 
an environmental problem in which there is danger that our land, waters, and air 
may become increasingly polluted. Our population will have expanding needs for 
energy, new sources of transportation, medical care, and jobs, many of which do 
not currently exist. Our population will have to be aware of, and will have to ad- 
dress itself to the solutions to problems in the political, economic, religious, 
social, intellectual, and aesthetic sectors. Thus, a well-trained, well-informed, 
educated citizenry capable of coping with our ever-increasing problems is our 
best hope for the future. In order to cope with the challenges of the future, post- 
secondary education must be prepared to go much farther than m#ie job training. 

However, since business' and industry in Connecticut hire a significant number of 
students who were educated outside. the State, particularly in the case of mechanics, 
engineers, librarians, doctors and technicians, career educational opportunities for 
these skills should be expanded to accommodate local requirements. Furtber, it is 
gratifying to note that a substantial number of students educated in Connecticut are 
appreciated by employers beyond the Staters boundaries. This excWnge of students 



as employees is commendable and should be considered by those projecting new 
programs in Connecticut's post-secondary institutions. 

D. Should alternatives to higher education be established by State institutions as 
a means for occupational skill development through such devices as appren- 
ticeships, on-the-job training, and service corps, etc. ? If so, by whom? 

Alteirnatives to the current iforms of post-secondary edacatrlion should be devel- 
oped. A <iJOQperativ'§ education program should be arranged between the educational 
institutions and industry with a supervised apprenticeship. Certification could be 
awarded by examination or following a demonstration of successl'ul experiences. 
Such certification should, in part, be based upon the qualifications required by or- 
ganizations such as professional societies, trade organizations, and trade unions. 

There is increasing need for more continuous and effective interaction betwee)^ 
educational institutions and the action institutions of our State, such as government 
agencies, businesses, hospitals, and social service agencies. This interaction, 
and the resulting alternatives, can be extremely useful to all concerned - 
educational institutions, action institutions, and students. Educational alternatives 
can and should be developed in all of the following ways: 

li. Interactive consultation during educational program planning and development. 

2. Guidance to students and institutions especially as it reveals the opportunities 
and limitations available an vaributiy careers and the relationships between 
those careers and educational p ograms. 

3. Work/study programs. 

4. Cooperation and contact within the context of conventional post-secondary 
education. (For example, having class projects or research work done : 
within cooperating action institutions.) 



5. Developmeiitmf new types of occupational skill programs within, or partially 
within, eoqpeirating action institutions, but under the direction and in accor- 
dance wiitffi'^B standards of the educational institution, 

6. A ^ariefcy of (mm^evative approaches to for al and informal continuing edu- 
cation, inclucfing job retraining for adults and opportunities to pursue avoca- 
tional, recreational, and other leisure interests. 

%. H<^xiblel^liS^^\fon of time, place, and faculty personnel throui^ short-term, 
sp^cisliz^^^^^mng programs, offered at various places by a variety of 
^'floating^' teaching faculty including non-educators experiaa<b@d iin the 
particular SHuW. 

The educsStendi system of the future will have to be both broad^based, to 
provide for life in an increasingly complex society, as well as specific to' meet imme- 
diate demands for jobs. The future will be characterized by rapid change. We will 
see the increasing emergence of members of disadvantageffigjw^tf^ate racial, 
alllsniG<,r They will continue to press for equal educational opportu- 

nities andrfoi^eievant academic programs. The education of the future will have to 
provide in anTsmiiiased fashion for the following: 



1. 



Continuing educational opportunities 



2. 



Retraining procedures 



Jrnternational studies 



4. 



F>-esh perspectives 



5. 



Increasing involvement of women and 



minority group members 
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The foregoing considerations suggest that educational institutions in Connecticut 
must achieve more coordination in the development or the changii^ of programs, and 
more collaboration and cooperation in the development of, reasonable alternatives to 
supplement and complement existing programs. The system for the coordination of 
post-secondary educational programs in Connecticut must share in a greater amount 
of interdependence with public, vocational, ayocational, executive, and legislative 
sources. Then, each institution, singly, and the system, collectively, can benefit 
from advisory groups of the lay public to reflect the changing needs of their constit- 
uencies, and to aid in the identification of reasonable educational alternatives. 

Such alternatives to post-secondary education should be coordinated under the 
leadership of the Commission for Higher Education with participation by all levels 
and types of educational institutions, including both public and private, and by organized 
groups and agencies most intimately involved in the occupations and/or professions 
under consideration. 

E . Is there unnecessary program duplication among public institutions or be tween 
public and priva te institutions ? ^ ~ 

As stated previously, the present methods or program approval do not prevent 
program duplication, especially in the private sector. There exists now no rational 
linlv in program development between public and private or between private institutions. 
There is at least the appearance of unnecessary duplication of programs in neighboring 
institutions.. Where few students are enrolled in one program at one school, economies 
might be effected by an interchange of students and proper scheduling. 

The educational mix of the future must allow for variety and diversity. Conse- 
quently, some degree of duplication will, and of necessity, must occur. It is hoped,. 



however, that the more balanced mechanisms for program approval recommended 
in this report for both public and private institutions will be implemented to mini- 
mize unnecessary duplication. 

A program can only be considered unnecessarily duplicative at an institution 
when it fails to serve the needs of an adequate number number of students to make 
it economically feasible and when such a program is available at a reasonably near- 
by institution of similar level and type. The geographic location of an institution 
and the primary nature of its student body; residents or commuters, are important 
factors determining the necessity of a program. Similar liberal arts programs are 
offered at almost every college and university in Connecticut and are not necessarily 
duplicative since such academic departments are required to provide the general 
education course component for all students regardless of their program majors. 

It is in the field of career programs that some unnecessary duplication becomes 
evident. There appears to have been an unorganized, uncoordinated rush by indivi- 
dual institutions to develop ^'relevant'' career programs in the health professions as 
the results of publicity about job opportunities. These programs lose a great deal 
of relevance when the supply of graduates far exceeds the manpower demands. 

Since 1970, of the sixty programs approved for coordination purposes by the 
Commission for Higher Education, nineteen were in the health professions field. 
From 1965-1972, the Commission for Higher Education licensed a total of 153 new 
programs of which twenty -two were in health fields. Such events have resulted 
in an oversupply of persons in a number of career fields, notably in radiologic 
technology as indicated by the Chief Technologist at one of Connecticut's hospitals 
who referred to the finding of a 1971 survey by the Connecticut Society of the 
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Radiologic Technologists. This survey found that at present there are approximately 
seventy technological openings per year throughout the State. This State is currently 
training just under six-hundred students. In 1980, there will be approximately one- 
hundred job openings per year throughout the State. At the current rate of program 
explosion, the survey found the field is becoming oversupplied now and will continue 
to do so. 

A possible further example of unnecessary program duplication occurred recently 
when several private institutions received approval from the Commission for Higher 
Education for new teacher education programs at a time when other institutions are 
grappling with the problems of the over-production of teachers and lessening manpower 
demands in this field. 

In the specific career fields of criminal justice, social service, and programs 
geared directly to serve business, technology, and industry, " and environmental 
studies, there does not, at present, appear to be unnecessary duplication of programs. 
However, every effort should be made to prevent the ^'bandwagon'^ effect from occur- 
ring in these fields in much the same way as occurred in the health professions field 
previously described. It is felt that one major way of preventing this would be the 
implementation of the statewide system for the coordination of post-secondary educa- 
tional programs in Connecticut as recommended in this report. 

F. Are present program review methods responsive to emerging needs and to the 
elimination of unproductive activity ? Ln the face of changing sociar and career 
needs> what alterations should colleges plan in their structure of programs ? 

Present program review methods are not responsive to emerging needs and to 
the elimination of unproductive activity sinceiisuch responsibilities are presently 



assumed almost completely by the individual institutions^ The lack of common 
external guidelines and the lack of incentives for program coordination, development, 
or deletion often cause individual institutions to ignore this vital task. Even those 
institutions that recognize this responsibility find it difficult to add new and needed 
programs due to a lack of special funds for program development. The elimination 
of programs presents unusually sensitive problems to educational irstitutions since 
it involves the needs of students and faculty, and provision for their future personal 

and professional status. 

Most schools and colleges are aware of the chaiiging social and career needs of 
their students and have, to the liriits of their resources, introduced new programs. 
There is a limit, however, to the alterations that an individual institution can pro- 
vide in its programming. More attention should be given on a statewide basis to 
inter-institutional program planning and implementation. For^ example, according 
to testimony received, there is no identifiable link between health programs and 
social needs which reinforces the need for proper review mechanisms and account- 
ability of an identified agency, i.e. , the proposed advisory body for health professions 
as a component of the Commission for Higher Education. 

There is little evidence that either private or public institutions are making 
serious efforts to assess adequately the relevant future as part of the program 
planning process. Nor is there much evidence that the approaches taken to long- 
range planning are adequate. Individual colleges should be encouraged to develop 
future study committees to assess current and future economic, social, political, 
and intellectual trends and to propose programs designed to meet changing demands 
now and in the future, and share the results of their studies through the Commission 
for Higher Education. . 



G/ Are there major programs in public Mgher education wMch can be eliminated 
and left to the private sector without sigmficant loss ? 

Education, as an enterprise concerned with people, must utilize its resources to 
prevent significant social loss at any time and under any circumstances, in regard 
to programs, there is an immediate inclination to answer this question with an un- 
qualified ^^no. However, there is no apparent compelling reason why 
public institutions of higher educat Loii m^ust offer a complete array of all possible 
programs. Some may better be left to private institutions. Some may better be 
provided by institutions outside the State, i Determinix^g exactly what major programs 
:in public higher education can be eliminated safely requires the existence of the diver 
sified, flexible, accessible, and open system for the coordination of post-secondary 
educational programs toward wMch this report is directed. Such determination 
should involve discussions between i)oth the public and private sectors of post- 
secondary education and should include complementaiy programs, an interchange 
of resources , coordination of efforts , and the provision of opportunity to students of 
the various regions of the State to participate in programs. 

Social loss would occur if any major program were eliminated from public higher 
. education which did not account for the' future personal and professional status of any 
students and faculty Involved in that program. The availability, of a similar high- 
quality program in a private institution of the same level at a cost not prohibitive to 
qualified students must also be considered. Correspondingly, there may be programs 
offered at private institutions which could be more effectively offered at a publicly 
supported institution. Programs requiring large capital investments for installation 
and modernization deservBi special scrutiny. 
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While concern for the individual is forever paramount, the utilization of edu- 
cational resources in the form of programs may require thoughtful decisions on the 
immediate and future impact on the total society and be predicated on the premise 
of providing the greatest good for the greatest namber of citizens, 

H. Under what conditions should programs and courses be eliminated? 

They should be eliminated if they no longer serve the needs of the student body 
or the society as a whole, including employers of graduates. In most institutions, 
they should be eliminated if the cost of the program is out of proportion to the cost ^ 
of other programs within the institution, and there is not sufficient justification for 
continuing this situation. Programs should be eliminated when they no longer promote 
the basic objectives of the institution. 

Put another way, programs and courses should be eliminated when there is in- 
sufficient demand, or when poor cost/effectiveness is not offset by absolutely com- 
pelling need. Individual departments and institutions should be rigorously encouraged 
to use cooperative programs with other institutions where practical, or to admit that 
they cannot be all things to all people. Programs and courses should also be elimina- 
ted when they cannot be done well, whether from lack of talent or lack of money. 

I. . In what way\j can colleges and universities be helped to eliminate course no 

longer necessary ? 

Inertia, vested interest, and emotional blocks make it extremely difficult to 
eliminate any obsolete activity which is not directly exposed to merciless economic 
pressure. Before exposure to such pressure, consideration should be given to pro- 
viding opportunities for continuation in post-secondary education in a more productive 



way for those persoiiS prssently involved in unnecessarjr courses. Such opportunities 
would tend to dissipate some of the inertia and reir.ove some of the emotional blocks 
to change. In addition, the development of an attractive early retirement program 
might also, stimulate the deletion of courses that are no longer necessary. 

Once the human element of the problem is addressed, educational institutions 
might need further help in their efforts to determine exactly which courses are no 
longer necessary. The various governing boards can require that a periodic review 
be undertaken by each institution which calls for a study of existing programs and the 
development of a rationale for their continued existence. Such a study should include 
the development and use of a method for assessing the cost/revenue relationship of 
courses and programs, as one necessary starting point for highlighting the problem 
areas. - ' 

Is there any way to provide the boards, administrators, and faculty with any out- 
side help in their efforts to wrestle with the continuing and ever-present problems 
regarding the elimination of courses and programs ? There might be. - Could we visu- 
alize a statewide service analogous to accreditation? Any public or private institution 
could request that a special review committee be empanelled to help one of their depart 
ments analyze programs and courses for possible consolidation and/or elimination. 
Members of such panels should reflect a range of special competence, including know- 
ledge of the academic field, active practice in the career for which the programs pre- 
pare students, and special competence in analyzing cost/effectiveness and suggesting 
alternatives. 

The intent of this suggestion is that the reports of these ad hoc panels would be 
given only to the requesting institution, and would not in any way be authoritative. 



The process could be thought of as a special form of consulting, available on request. 
It is likely that boards, administrators, and faculty would have their own strong incen- 
tives for employing this kind of help from time to time. 

Further, to be truly effective, the individual institutional efforts in this direction 
of a stronger plan for the elimination of courses no longer necessary must be coupled 
with a coordinated statewide process for the identification of needs and opportunities 
for eliminating or rationalizing program offerings, 

J. Are present mechanisms for new program approval and reevaluation of existing 
programs effect i ve and adequate ? A j"'^ th^^^ r^:?ecessary steps available to avoid 
duplication of programs, eliminatioxi of GUt-dated programs, and the establish- 
ment of needed prpgrams ? 

Present mechanisms for program approval and the avoidance of duplication are 
inadequate. This is due to the fact that only the public institutions are required to 
submit their planned new programs to the Commission for Higher Education for con- 
sideration by the Sub-Gommittee on Coordination and Planning. This, of course, does 
not solve the problem of duplication of programs. There is some concern in the public 
sector that the present process militates against the development of comprehensive 
programming in the public institutions and encourages the duplication of existing programs 
by the private institutions. This could be reduced if all institutions went through a coor- 
dinating phase with respect to new programs. 

At the present time, there is no statewide mechanism that effectively deals with the 
elimination of out-dated programs or encourages the establishment of needed programs. 
This perhaps could be an important function of the proposed Academic Plannir^^j Committee 
of the Commission for Higher Education. 



All. seven "units" of post-secondary education in Connecticut (proprietary schools^ 
hospital schools, technical colleges, community colleges, state colleges, the Univer-; 
sity of Connecticut, and the private colleges and universities) should be included as 
part of any mechanisms developed to coordinate program change on a statewide basis . " 

While the efforts of individual and separate institutions to introduce program 
changes on their own campuses liave been serious and dedicated, the leed for coor- 
dination becomes more-apparent each day. For instance, while the technical colleges 
are doing an outstanding job in training two-year certified technicians, many of whom 
are capable of completing four-year technical programs, problems arise regarding 
transfer credits and admissjons. Further, the community colleges in extending im- 
proved educational opportunities including transfer to baccalaureate programs, 
should not be allowed to compromise the opportunities for appropriate job-oriented, 
two-year terminal programs. Therefore, it would seem appropriate for the techni- ' 
cal and community colleges to be located in close proximity to permit qualified stu- 
dents to study the subjects offered by each other. There are a number of appropriate 
and significant-differences in objectives between the technical colleges and the com- 
munity colleges, and both programs are vitally needed. Any potential consideration 
of administrative coordination of these two different types of institutions should pro- 
; vide adequate and suitable safeguards for the protection of both purposes. 

The implementation of statewide coordinated mechanisms for program change 
would also permit the evaluation of the feasibility of establishing a multi-level ability 
track system of programs in post-secondary institutions of Connecticut. Such a system, 
recognizing various levels of ability and different career requirements of students, 
would introduce programs of study on high, intermediate, and low. levels of ability and, 
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thusly, permit more students to achieve an appropriate understanding of the subject 
matter to the extent required for their own personal and professional goals, 

K, Should greater efforts be extended to avoid duplication between the public arid 
private sectors? If so, how? 

Yes, since there is currently a safeguard only against duplication placed on the 
public institutions, but not on the private ones. If all institutions that made use of 
public funding for programs for which public funds were sought or offered submitted 
. their plans to the same coordinating body, there would be a possibility of avoiding 
duplication. The make-up of that coordinating body would be extremely important 
in insuring that all types of institutions had adequate representation. 

Duplication, in itself , is not necessarily undesirable, and competition between / 
institutions or between public and private sectors may lead to quality programs all 
over. However, these considerations must be weighed in the light of economic con- 
siderations, in light of the needs of students, and in light of the fact that some private 
institutions have a somewhat more national constituency. 

Where duplicate programs or courses exist, but there is low enrollment at the 
course, the inistitutions should be encouraged to share the students. With the mobility 
that current and future students enjoy, it does not appear too difficult for the student 
to attend some classes at a neighboring institution and still receive full credit from 
the parent institution. 

Certain general career fields may require the establishment of separate advisory 
bodies to deal with the problems of program change and the avoidance of duplication. 
Evidence supports such a need. 



1j\ What new programs are needed in fields such as the following: 

1, Business, Technology, and Industry 
2; Teacher Education 

3/ Crimina l Administration and Social Services 

4. Health Professions 

5. Environmental Concerns 

6. Other Fields ? 

The magnitude of the fields listed above is such that separate study groups within 
Resource Group rv were established for each, including the addition of ''The Future of 
the Liberal Arts. '' Direct and detailed attention to each of these fields revealed that 
many more efforts need to be put forth on a coordinated, statewide basis to produce 
more accurate statistical information regarding enrollment projections and manpower 
demands, and to determine the possible program contributions of each level and type 
of institution. Separate advisory bodies' for the first five fields are recommended as 
one means of obtaining such information and analyzing it in relation to the coordination 
of programs. 

On the other hand, it is felt that the future program contributions of the liberal • 
arts to the system for the coordination of post-secondary educational programs can 
be enhanced by leaving such program analysis primarily to the individual institution. 
Enrollments in liberal arts are declining and the current trend is towards vocational 
or career-oriented education. The handwriting on the wall was explicitly described 
by Mr. L. Glenny at the Master Plan colloquium held at Southern Connecticut State 
College on September 25, 1972 ;~ Document: #6, Commission for Higher Education. 
Mr, Glenny pointed out that the current situation parallels that of the ISIiO's to I850^s 
when classical Latin and Greek education was no longer considered y^relevant" and 
institutions of higher learning either changed to meet new demands or went out of 



existence. The relevant areas in the mid-1800*s were agriculture and mechanic arts. 
Today, there is a broad range of relevant, career-oriented disciplines which students 
are seeking out sometimes to the detriment of contemporary "pure'Miberal arts pro- 
grams (which differ considerably from those of the last century). 

Despite the bleak picture for the contemporary brand of ^'pure^' liberal arts, it is 
premature to sound the death knell of a liberal education. We must, however, heed the 
lessons of the last century and change in response to students^ needs and interests. 
There are purists among us who will insist upon upholding their lofty standards, just 
as there are opportunists who will pander to the desires of some students for courses 
dealing with the latest, popular fad. Between these extremes lies a fallow area in which 
educators can respond to changing student interests and to demands for relevance without 
compromising either principles or standards. Strong interest has been demonstrated 
on the part of some students and some faculty towards course offerings with fresh orien- 
tations and perspectives. Especially, in a period of declining enrollment, these new 
trends should be encouraged and fostered. Specifically , the reawakening feminist move- 
ment, the introduction of ethnic, racial, and international studies programa, and the in- 
creased importance of interdisciplinary studies are but a few of these new trends. 

In order to foster fresh perspectives,- encourage these new trends, and to maintain 
the significance of the liberal arts, each institution must include a liberal arts compo- 
nent designed for the needs the institution serves. Each must be as free as possible to 
develop the kind of liberal arts program best suited to its own unique identity. This is 
particularly true if institutions are to be able to encourage staff to develop and engage 
in innovative and desirable interdisciplinary programs. There must be time for intel- 
lectual retooling. Institutions must be supported in their attempts to solve the problems 



of facility logistics created by new programs. In short, the wisest response to the 
needs of the liberal arts is a combination of support for more faculty time and for 
experimental programs and support for institutional autonomy to help create a pool 
of cooperative talent on which the State can draw across institutional lines. Even 
in the liberal arts, the efforts of the Academic Planning Committee in reviewing 
such programs, would contribute to their impact on the statewide system for the 
coordination of i>::gt- secondary educational programs and to the benefit of students 
throughout the State. 

1. Business, Technology, and Industry 
It is recommended that increased educational opportuiiities be made available 
for those employed in business, technology, and industry. It is further recommended 
that cooperative work-study programs be made an available eliective program for those 
students in post-secondary education whose goal is employment in business, technol- 
ogy* and industry, \ 

There were a number of responses by those contacted by this Study Group. The 
majority of responses did recommend in-service, or continuing education, or short, 
or part-time evening, or Saturday courses for those presently employed. These res- 
ponses agree with the forecast by the Institute for the Future in that "Higher Education 
will become a continuous process with frequent periods of training and employment 
interspersed. " This also agrees essentially with the recommendation of the Carnegie 
Gommission on Higher Education '^that opportunities.be created for persons to reenter 
higher education throughout their active careers in regular day-time classes, night- 
time classes, summer courses, and special short-term programs, with degrees and 
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cei^tificates available as appropriate." 



Such programs will help to increase productivity, which is needed in business, 
technology, and industry, and will ease conversion problems, such as we are experi- 
encing with winding down the war, to cite just two examples important to Connecticut. 
As noted in footnote one, *'the dynamic nature of industry in: Connecticut is continually 
making some skills obsolete and demanding new ones. The State should employ avail- 
able educational facilities and personnel to retrain adults in new skills after school 
hours. " The responses also agree with the recommendation "that opportunities be 
expanded for students to alternate employment and study, such as the ^sandwich* pro- 
grams in Great Britain and the programs at some American colleges. " At present, 
there are over sixty, American colleges and universities offering such programs of 
alternating periods of study on campus and work off campus. It was also pointed 
out that "Major emphasis should be placed upon a shift from passive acquisition of 
knowledge toward involvement of students in basic principles and their applications 
in the real world, " 
. Footnotes 

1. V^Issues and Opportunities in the State of Connecticut: 1970-2000" by 
Selviryn Enzer and Raul de Brigard. Institute for the Future Report R-8, 
March 1970 / 

2. "Less Time, More Options - Education Beyond the High School, " by the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, January 1971. 

3. "Our Manpower Future - Connecticut 1970-1^^ Education * 
Center at the University of CoRiiecticut (prepared by David Pinsky), 1970. 

2. Teacher Education . 
This Study Group interviewed appropriate professional persons from the various 
institutions of higher education offering teacher education programs. Many of them 



indicated a concern for the apparent over-supply of classroom teachers being prepared 
and produced in Connecticut. In regard to new programs, it was felt that additional 
emphasis would have to be placed upon the training of educational specialists in such 
fields as initial and remedial reading programs, programs for the exceptional child, 
urban education, and supervision of the instructional process. 

Further, it was felt that the variety of levels and types of teacher education institu- 
tions is adequate to meet the needs of Connecticut now and in the future. What is re- 
quired is a coordinated effort on the part of those institutions to identify those relevant 
needs and to determine their individual and collective abilities to improve the quality 
of teacher education programs in Connecticut. 

3. - Criminal Administration and Social Services 
There is a belief ariiong the respondents to inquiries from this Study Group that in 
Criminal Administration there should be another program on the graduate level estab- 
lished in the public sector; that the greater integration of the two-year programs with 
the four-year programs should be formalized in both social services and criminal ad- 
ministration; and that a coordinated statewide advisory body in the administration of 
justice would be of benefit. This is especially true when criminal justice is viewed 

as a system rather than a disjointed series of occupations involving police, corrections, 
and the courts. 

Qne response indicated the need for a baccalaureate program in corrections that 
would be less occiipationally oriented and with more of a universal approach to social 
behavior. 
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4; Health Professions 
The magnitude of the problems surrounding the introduction of new programs in r 
the health professions makes it questionable to suggest specil'ic programs :it this time. 
Almost every level and type of institution in Connecticut is presenl iv invoivc^d u^ some 
aspect of the education of health professions personnel fr-om profess ionai prael ii iDncrs, 
administrative and service personn'elTb te'chnicians, 

A review of these various and separate programs was made by this Sluriy Group 
and it was concluded that there is need for a fresh approach to education in the health 
fields. This will require not only the development of a new system of uffil int ions ;ind 
a new system of financing existing institutions, but also a new approach to the bnsic^ 
core of education, particularly in medicine. Emphasis must be placed on the opcnncvss 
and flexibility of the new system of health education and on the broad involvement of 
many institutions throughout the State. This would include both private and public in- 
: Stitutions that have the facilities, the desire, and the commitment necessary to be 
involved in health education. There must be assurance of quality by augn^entation of 
the trend of returning certain major basic disciplines to the university sett ing, while 
at the same time broadening the base of clinical training by better utilization of existing 
staffs and service facilities. The concept of a clinical center as an institution or group 
of affiliated institutions which serve health care needs at a number of different levels 
must be further developed and refined. Such a center could have a number of nrfiliatinns, 
both public and private, and could serve as a fqcus for care and for education. 

Further, there exists a need for mobilizing and coordinating the widely diverse 
resources (public and private institutions, universities, colleges, junior colleges, 
clinics, hospitals, etc. ) within the State toward the production of health care nianpowor. 



Such coordination in the health fields is not now easily accomplished; therefore, a 
Statewide advisory body is recommended to deal specifically with the multifaceted and 
diffuse problems of education in the health fields. It is particularly needed to provide 
a mechanism for the review and revision of the multiple programs being initiated. 

In spite of the fact that a number of professional groups have gathered data for 
some time, no .one has currently made an effective effort by which sound educational 
planning and coordination, based on the studies they have made, can be accomplished. 
Although health care coordination appears to be receiving attention in the recent Federal 
legislation for Comprehensive Health Planning, few efforts have been made toward 
•coordinating the education of health care personnel, A formally^ constituted body is 
required for this purpose. This body must be able to respond promptly to changes. It 
should have the capacity to stimulate and to coordinate planning to fill the gaps left un- 
filled because individual institutions had not requested the opportunity to undertake 
programs, 

5. Environmental Concerns 

This is a burgeoning field and many new programs are needed. En 
education serves different purposes and cannot be treated as monolithic. Programs 
should be geared to two-year, four-year, and graduate curricula. Most environmental 
education should be included within other curricula. Degree-granting environmental 

programs, per se, should represent a minor portion of the environmental training 
provided in Connecticut. 

The Study Group was able to identify several main categories: • 

^- Environmental education for the nonspecialist (environmental literacy): 
(general education, community education, teacher preparation) 



The purpose of nonspecialist education (where the bulk of the elTort 
should go) is to increase environmental awareness and knowledge on the pa it 
of those who, by their everyday decisions in their homes and communities, 
have- a great impact on the environment. This type of education sliould not 
be on a ^^one-shot^' basis, but represent a continuing effort directed towards 
students, former students (especially teachers), and non-students. 

Faculty at a number of institutions reach the general public thi^ough the 
media* This should be encouraged and supported in a systematic way. In 
addition, an environmental extension service, comparable to the agriculturjil 
extension services which have served the farmers of Connecticut and other 
states, should be established. ' 
Enviromnental education for the technologist; :jpecialized training 

There will be an increasing need for persons, at the associate or bacca- 
laui-eate level, trained to administer environmental laws, e. gl , Environmenta- 
list/Sanitarians (Environmental "Health Technologists). These persons should 
have a basic science training as well as practical, occupational ti*aining in 
order to permit them to adapt to technological advances. 

Environmental education at the advance level; graduate level training and research 
/There, are several programs in Connecticut^ a graduate and post-graduate 
levels (particularly at Yale). With more State and institutional support,; we have ■ 
the potential for stronger, more significant programs than currently exist. For 
example, Coimecticut should make a greater effort than at present in the areas; / 
of Marine^Sciences. We have the coastline, the ecological problems , and the u 
economic andi recreational incentives to do more than we are in this area; 
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In addition to insufficient funding, one of the factors impeding advanced 
environmental education and research in Connecticut is the shortage of ap- 
propriate "laboratories.^' Much enyiroiimental study and research involves 
observations of natural areas. To understand how the ecosystem operates, 
and liow man^s activities impinge upotf it, large tracts in diverse habitats 
are required. As the State's population grows,natural areas are irretrievably 

Io.s.t. Those .naiural areas held by institutions of hi-gh^r learning are becoming 

increasingly valuable as research and training laboratories and also as ojveii 
spaces available to the Citizens of Connecticut. 

Basic research is an important component of any advanced program. 
Without a substantial basic research program to back up the applied research 
and teaching aspects, envirormientar programs can degenerate into the imme- 
diate problem-solving approach and "ecofads. " In addition, we are woefully 
ignorant in vast areas in which decisions must be made. Only research can 
provide sound answers. 

In addition' to the increasedineed for^^^^^^^^ there is also a great and 

growing need for broadly trained environmentalists who are conversant with 
the fields of law, engineering, economics , etc. V as well as with the natural, 
physical, and social sciences. Only such broadly trained persons would have 
the breadth to introduce and implement sound environmental policies. 

6. Other Fields 

The examination of the need for new programs in these fi^ye fields also revealet^ the 
following concepts. Technology programs should continue to be required and should be 
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frequently reviewed to reflect the latest scientific achievements. In varying 
. amounts /technology will impact the first five fields. The teaching staffs should 
be provided ample opportunity to follow significant technical developments. The 
. laboratories and teaching aids should be up-to-date. With the cost of this equip- 
ment being so high, exceptional care must be given to program coordination be- 
tween the various institutions where technologj'- is taught. 

In any specialf'zed field of education, an understanding of other fields should 
also be provided. Programs such as Bio-Engineering and Legal Accounting should 
be provided. The educational mix of the future should include, in addition to the I 
general arts and , some degree of job preparation, the following components: 

a. Interdisciplinary Training 
' . ■ ' b. Futures Analysis 

* c. Systems Analysis 

d. Environmental Awareness 

e. Social Awareness 

f. Management Principles 

M. Under what conditions should new graduate and professional programs be added ? 
What regional opportunities exist for cooperation ?: 

Graduate and professional programs are relatively costly to operate and tend/ ^^^^^^^^ 
to make extensive demands on the educational resipurces of an institution. Accord- 
ingly, t'-ey should be added only after the following steps are taken on an institutional, 
statewide, and regional basis: 

1. Documentation of need related to social significance 

2, Resource capability . , , . 



3. Budgetary analysis and justification 

4. Institutional responsibility for student placement • 

Further, careful collection and analysis of appropriate data about a given program 
require that a variety of sources be contacted. For example, the proposed advisory 
body on the health professions of the Commission for Higher Education should coor- 
dinate these activities in one field and, in so doing, gather information and receive 
assistance about health profession career needs from ;^uch sources as the following: 
1. State Department of Labor 
. 2. Connectict'Ut Institute of Health Mar- nwer Resources 

3. ConnectiC^ii^^; Regional Medical Program 

4. Comprehensive Health Planning (A & B Agencies) . 

5. New Haven Institute of Allied Health Careers - 

6. Professional Societies 

7. New England Board of Higher Education 

Similar coordinative activities should be completed by the advisory bodies in such 
other general career fields as business,techriology, and industry; teacher education; 
criminal administration and social services; and environmental studies. 

Because of the tremendous impact of graduate and professional programs on the 
educational activities and plans of any state, regionalization is especially appropriate 
on this level. Already, tke Connecticut State Colleges and the University of Connecticut 
are actively and formally involved on the graduate level in the New England Regional 
Student Program as coordinated by the New England Boai J of Higher Education. This 
vehicle ought to be utilized as one means of extending the graduate and professional 
educational opportunities of Connecticut citi'zens. Regional opportunities should be. 



assessed before introducing new programs. 

In the final analysis, new graduate and professional programs should be added 
only if they are needed in the state of Connecticut or in a region, provided they are 
not offered in close proximity and provided the demand is sufficient to carry the new 
program. 

It would be worthwhile to examine closely the results of a study, "Survey of 
Changes in Graduate Programs in Higher Education, ^' completed by the Higher Educa- 
tion Panel of the American Council on Education, June, 1972. 'This study of 813 insti- 
tutions of higher education in the United States which was organized by levels and types 
of institutions, and levels and fields of graduate programs, lists the principal reasons 
for the addition or elimination of graduate programs from lf^70-74 as given by the par- 
ticipating institutions. Such a list might provide a useful guide to the establishment 
of detailed criteria for determining the conditions under which new graduate programs 
should be added or deleted in Connecticut institutions. 

N. Should a Doctor of Arts degree be developed ? If so, at what institutions ? 

As recently as 1971, both the Connecticut State Colleges and the University of 
Connecticut were considering the development of separate Doctor of Arts degree pro- 
grams, the major empliasis of which was to be the training of persons for teaching 
positions in institutions of higher education. Contrasting the traditional Doctor of . 
Philosophy degree programs with their emphasis on doing research, the Doctor of 
Arts degree programs were to include supervised teaching internships and spec, 
evaluation of teS.ching competency. 



Currently, the decreasing enrollments in colleges, and the widely publicized 
oversupply of PL. D. 's, have made the need for such programs less imperative. 
More attention is being and shoi^Jd be focused Uj^uii the retraining of teaching faculty 
through in-service programs and the recycling of other Ph. D. 's into teach.ng dis- 
ciplines v^here there is a need for faculty. 

While it is recommended that sach Doctor of Arts degree programs emphasizing 
the teaching role not be developed in Connecticut at this time, it is important that 
further study of doctoral programs in such fields as public administration, criminal 
justice, and social work be initiated. 

O. Should a three-year bacCsala ureate be developed? If so, at what institutions ? 

All institutions of post-seeoncr^.ry educatiort should investigate thoughtfully and 
thoroughly means through which they can make more effective use of time as related 
to educational programs. There is nothing sacred about the time sequence of the 
traditional two-year degree or the four-year degree. Every effort should be made 
to meet the current needs of students through experimental !^college calendars^' 
including such things as credit by examination, credit for non-academic experiences, 
work-study programs, short and long-term institutes, summer sessions, evening 
courses, trimester plans, and the quarter system. 

One such experiment could be the formal introduction of a three-year baccalau- 
reate program at one public and one private college for the purpose of evaluating its 
results in two different types of institutions. 

On the other hand, institutions should be free to award the appropriate degree 
at whatever time a student successfully completes tlie degree s equirements of that 



in.stituUon. 

The \vides})read utilization of the three-year bnccalnureate degree proo-ram 
micrhi provide an alternative to the long'cr term involvement of students with an 
institution and tend to conserve existing- educational resources such as faculty and 
facilities. Such utilization could be in a number of academic fields, but there is 
not much support for three-year professional degrees such as in business or en- 
gineering. The Carnegie Commission did recommend three-yen r baccalaureate 
programs, but the Resource Group IV Study Group on Business, Technology, and 
Industry does not recommend three-year programs in professional areas. 



Section Three 
Sub-Committee Reports 



Sub-Committee on Process 

Realizing that the required questions represented only a minimum data 
requirement and that the answers did not exhaust all possible discussion on 
the important tDpic of p^ in the post-secondary institutions in Connect- 

icut, the Sub- Committee on Process now offers some thoughts on additional 
areas of conc.6rn. 

A; One of the problems in developing a process for statewide coordination of 
educational programs is to balance public interest with an £.ppropriate degree 
of institutional autonomy for the purpose of establishing a quality diversified, 
flexible, accessible, and open system for the coordination of post-secondary " 
educational programs in Connecticut/ There are presently 138 post-secondary 
institutions in Coimecticut available to serve the approximately 150, 000 per- 
sons desiring post-secondary educational opportunities each year. These 
institutions are sufficiently diverse to provide educational opportunities for 
Connecticut citizens. This diversity need to be coupled with accessibility, 
flexibility, and coordination. 

B. An important aspect of post-secondary education is its relationshins te tho 
labor market and job opportunities and the ability of graduates to obtain employ'- 
ment in fields for which they prepared. However, it would be philosophically 



inconsistent with democratic principles to est- / (ish program quotas in the name 
of manpower planning since it is not a function of education to guarantee a job 
anyway. What the institutions, singly, and the system, collectively, can do are 
to provide guidance and information on long-range employment opportunities, to 
correlate formal educational experiences more closely with the world of work, 
to increase opportunities for retraining and reentry into post-secondaiy , education, 
and to decrease the emphasis on paper credentials as prerequisite to employment. 

The establishment of a statewide process of program review under the Aca- 
demic Planning Committee and the coordination of programs would tend to aid the 
improvement of the relationships between post-secondary education and^ the man- 
power needs in the following ways. 

1. To facilitate movement of students among the various levels and types 
of institutions and to implement viable career programs. In each career 
field, there should be a spectrum of practitioners including specialists, 
generalists, paraprofessibnals, technicians, assistants and aides, and 
there should be, within the system of post-secondary education, oppor- 
tunities for people to proceed through a commensurate spectrum of pro- 
grams necessary to. move in a career field; 
.2. To avoid unnecessary duplication of specialized programs, to maintain 
quality through a pooling of resources, and to prevent^locking in'' of 
institutions and individuals to programs no longer relevant to their 
■ needs. ^ 

3. To permit isapid adjustment to changing vocational needs of students. : 
Citizens of all ages need advice and information about how best to 



satisfy their educational needs as well as how to relate them to em- 
ployment prospects. Institutions need information dealing with the 
relationships between national m^ ""er projections and the state 
educational planning pertaining to manpower. The Commission for ' 
Higher Education should provide this information through sponsored 
studies and should offer a broad guidance program including the pub- 
lication of all educational opportunities in the system, the careers to 
which programs are primarily addressed, and a clear statement of 
the most efficient procedures for student movement through the sys- 
tem. Updated information on the short-range future excesses and 
shortages of graduates in certain fields should also be readily avail-; 
able to individuals and institutions. 

C. Considerations of public accountability require that the public be assured/ 
that^public funds for post-secondary education are being spent efficiently and / 
.effectively and that private institutions, sharing in those funds for programs 
for which such funds were sought and offered, be held to the same accountabil- 
ity as the public institutions. Efficient utilization of funds requires coordination 
of program planning and that the approximately 150, 000. persons desiring post- 
secondary education programs be served by the 138 different post -secondary j 
institutions in Connecticut in a high quality manner. Such a demand should be 
met with the following guidelines inmind. 

1. The principle of public accountability should not be permitted to stifle 
. local institutional planning. Diversity and flexibility are only possible 
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when individual institutions contribute to the system for the coordina- 
tion of post-secondary educational programs through the utilization of 



and characteristics of their faculties and students. By developing 
spv^oial academic, professional, vocational, and public service pro- 
grams, and by identifying and responding to their particular roles in 
meeting the educational needs of the citizens of Connecticut and shar- 
, ing such plans and information with the Academic Planning Committee, 
, the individual institutions could contribute to the strengthening of the 
whole statewide educational program, 

2. The major responsibility of the Academic Planning Committee would 
be to develop and maintaiiv policies and procedures which would pro- 
vide public accountability of educational programs on a fair and ob- 
jective basis for all levels and types of post-secondary institutions, 

3. Students, faculty, and administrators of individual institutions should 
have ample opportunities to determine local conditions and program 

■ ' > ; , ■■ . ■ ; . ' , ' '■ y ' ■ ■.' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■■" . ■ -/ 

content through whatever internal procedures necessarj' and to present 
their case for program change to the Academic Planning Committee of 
■ the Commission for Higher Education on an open and objective basis, 

4. After the various institutions have presented their cases for program 
approval and budgeted public funds for programs, and after the alloca- 
tion of futids is made by the Commission for Higher Education, then ' 
each institution should be allowed to determine for itself, internally, 
the best waj/ of utilizing its total resources, including program prior- 
ities andprogram costs. 



their institutional autonomy in the employment of the unique talents 
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D. The heavy emphasis placed upon the utilization of existing post-secondary 
programs and existing institutions as the bases of a system for the coordination 
of post-secondary educational programs should not be interpreted as a neglect 
of new program planning or of a lack of concern for innovation. In tmth, a 
coordinated system of diverse programs can provide the vehicles for the variety 
of widely discussed, innovative, alternate ways to deliver educational services. 
Easier access to professions, to degrees, to tracsfers, to credit by examination, 
to part-time matriculation, and to new career opportunities, is meaningless un- 
less educational program > provide for such movement, 

E. Serious consideration should be given to those citizens not presently availing ,, 
themselves of post-secondary education. Extensive, in-depth efforts by the 
Commission for Higher Education to publicize the diverse educational opportu- 
nities presently available in Connecticut should be completed forthwith, along 
with organized efforts to determine the educational heeds and interests of.this 
group of citizens. * , 

■ ■ . ■ ■ , ■ i - ■ ; .■ ■ '. . ■ - ' ' . . ■■■ " 

: ... . - . \-. r . ■. . ■ ■ ; , ■ . 

F. Program planning should strive for a fusion of both education and training, 
and develop programs on several levels which include general education plus 
specialized education plus specialized training. Internships, on-the-job experi- 
ences, work-study programs, field work, and independent study should be avail- 
able concurrently with formal academic programs- throughout the educational 
career of any student. 

G. Closer tie-in among post-secondary education and the elementary and : 
secondary schools should occur to enable more young people to fulfill their 



maximum potential and to profit more directly from post-secondary educational 
opportunities available to them later. Program planning which includes this tie- 
in should result in a highly pluralistic and differentiated system of post-secondary 
education in which many more needs and levels of ability can be served, 

H. There seems to be a feeling that educational costs must be curtailed, better 
nmnagement applied to existing resources, and unnecessary and unprofitable pro- 
grams eliminated. Implementation of the nine recommendations contained in the 
report of Resource Group IV (Programs) may be one way through which these 
aims can be accomplished without sacrificing the educational needs of the citizens 
of Connecticut. 

I. Programs should be accompanied by the policies and procedures which create 
flexibility and allow for the realizati.on of such concepts as ^^continuing education. ^' 
Shifting institutional emphasis from the old, patterned, lockstep progressions to 
continuing or life-long education, and increasing the role of the system for the 
coordination of post-secondary educational programs in offering many different 
types of programs in response to demonstrated needs > are major ways through 
which coordinated, statewide plannmg should change society's traditional view 

of post-secondary education as primarily for an elite group and lead to a parity 
of esteem or general social acceptance for all institutions. 

Members of Sub -Co mmittee on Process 

Co-chairmen: Edward Liston and Shelley Namer 
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Kay Bergin 
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Marie White 



Adjunct Participants:"^ 
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Sister Ann Connolly 
Albertus Magnus College 
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Father James Coughlin 
Fairfield University 
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Mrs. Harriet Davis 
Hartford College for Women : 
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Dr. Charles Ford 
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Dr. Phillip Jordan 
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Connecticut College 

New London, Connecticut 06320 

Dr. Frank J. Komisar 
University of Hartford ^ 
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Mr. Don Maiian 
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Center for Research S 'Development 
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University of California, Berkeley. 
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j. 



* Inclusion on this list does not necessarily indicate agreement with the 
findings and recommendations- contained in this report. 



n. Sub-Committee on Levels and 1 ypes of Programs 

A. Levels and Types of Institutions 

During the examination of the levels and types of programs currently of- 
fered at the post-secondary educational institutions in Connecticut, it became 
evident to this sub-committee that such programs are functionally synonymous 
with the level and type of institution at which they are offered. 

Levels and types of educational programs are so dependent upon the char- 
acteristics of the institutions at which they are offered, tliat for purposes of 
discussion and analysis, these post-secondary institutions were organized 
into rather homogenous groups of institutions with significant similarities. 

The Inclusion of proprietai^y schools and hospital schools in this grouping 
list was to extend concerns to all of post-secondary education and not merely 
higher education and to recognize that there are almost one hundred such 
institutions in Connecticut. Of future significance is the fact thct the 1972 
Amendments to the Higher Education Act include provisions for the granting 
of federal funds to such institutions under appropriate conditions. Accordingly, 
therefore, the post-secondary institutions were arranged into the seven '^units'' 
referred to so frequently throughout the report of Resource Group IV (Programs). 

The lever of an institution is usually d^^^ 
of time required by students to receive whatever highest terminal award 
(certificate, diploma, or degree) is granted by the institution. In defining - 
tjTDe, many other variables are most often considered: governance (public 
or private), program emphasis (liberal arts or vocational), and primary 
nature of the student body (commuters or residents). 



^'Units^^ of Post-Secondary Education 



Proprietary Schools 

Definition - Private, profit-niaking schools for trade instruction and special 
occupational training certified by the State Board of Education. 

Level - Award certificates only for completion of short-term and one or two- 
year programs- Do not grant degrees. 

Type - Private, independently owned by individuals or corporations, with 

major program emphasis on specific occupational skills, and attended 
exclusively by commuters. 

Widely dispersed throughout the State, mostly in large cities. 

Offer diverse types of occupational programs with the greatest 
number being in the business fields (accounting and secretarial) 
and the computer and data processing fields. 

Lack of institutional rapport with other educational units causes 
some difficulty for students in transferring and in attempting 
to extend their education beyond the ^'certificate.^' 

Credit by examination procedure at many degree-granting 
colleges in Connecticut may aid graduates of these proprie- 
tary schools in the pursuit of a degree. 

Much discussion in other states regarding the possibility of 
degree -granting status for proprietary schools. 

Representation on Academic Planning Committee of the 
Commission for Higher Education should aid coordination, 
inter-institutional rapport, and assure further study of 
status of proprietary schools in Connecticut. 



Definition - Educational units of Connecticut health facilities offering basic 
health occupation education and training programs. 

Level - Award certificates for short-term, one or two-year programs and 
diplomas for extended nursing programs. Do not grant degrees. 

Type - Located throughout the State in both private and public hospitals 
primarily for the training of registered nurses: and clinical tech- 
nologists. Nurses in training most often in residence while 
students in other programs are primarily commuters. 



Findings - 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

Hospital Schools 
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Hospital Schools - Continued 



Findings - 1. Some movement toward eventual phasing out of the diploma 
nursing programs which will be assimilated by degree- 
granting institutions. 

2. Need for smooth articulation between degree-granting col- 
leges and hospitals in regard to utilization of hospital 
facilities for the clinical component of pai-ticular degree 
programs. Coordination of such use should be aided by 
the Commission for Higher Education. 

State Technical Colleges 

Definition - Publicly-supported technical colleges to prepare those tech- 
nicians for immediate employment in Connecticut industry 
who need up to two years of college-level; instruction. 

Level - Award certificates for short-term and one-year programs and 
terminal Associate Degrees for two-year programs. 

Type Public twp-year colleges empliasizing technical education as 
related to industry attended almost exclusively by commuters. 

Findings -~ 1. Recent (1967) evolution from institutes to colleges still 
causes ^;^me confusion about status of prograitis and 
raises problems for graduates. 

2. Articulation agreement between Central Connecticut State 
College and Technical Colleges regarding student transfer 

into Bachelor of Science Degree Program in Industrial 
Technology is a step in the right direction, 

3. Declining enrollments, lack of appropriate public image, 
restrictive nature of terminal Associate Degree, and rapidly 

f v/ changing manpower needs are areas of concern at present. 

. Coordination of program planning by the Commission for 

Higher Education should be aimed at finding some solutions 
to these problems. 

Regional Community Colleges 

Definition - Publicly-supported two-year community colleges pre-supposing 
service to a region within commuting distance of their particu^ 
: lar student clientele. Each of thevinstit expected to 

provide facilities to support instructional, cultural, ^.^^a^^ 
. curricular programs normally available in a comprehensive 
college of medium size. 



Regional Community Colleges - Continued 



Level - Award certificates for short-term and one-year programs and 
Associate Degrees for two-year programs. 

Type - Public two-year colleges emphasizing a comprehensive set of 
offerings including three basic programs: transitional *^pre- 
freshman*^ compensatory programs, terminal career-oriented 
programs,, and transfer programs for those desiring degrees 
beyond the Associate level. Attended exclusively by commuters. 

Findings - L Tremendous increase in number and variety of career- 
oriented programs since 1965. 

2. Need for smoother articulation between two-year colleges 
and four^-year colleges in order to expedite transfer of 
students. 

3« The lack of coordination of program planning among two- 
year colleges and between two and four-year colleges and 
the need to develop closer rapport between technical col- 
leges and community colleges should be studied further 
by the Commission for Higher Education. 

State Colleges 



Definition 



Publicly- supported multi-purpose institutions of higher learning 
fulfilling four inteiTelated functions: professional education, 
liberal education, graduate study and research, and public service. 



Level - Award five different degrees - Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Arts, 
Master of Science, Master of Arts, and Sixth Year Professional 
Diploma in Education. 

Type - Public comprehensive state colleges including four-year and graduate 
programs in most of the liberal arts, teacher education, and business 
administration; attended by approximately 70% commuters and 30% 
residents. 



Findings - 1. 



Primary emphasis has been ^teacher education marked by recent 
efforts to initiate programs 'in other career fields. Phasing 
out two-year Associate Degree programs. 



2. Have demonstrated great enrollment growth coupled with the 
recent introduction of a variety of new programs in the liberal 
arts,' specialized fields of teacher education, and other career 

• ■ fields; ■ 
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state Colleges - Continued 



Findings - 3. Have made specific efforts to coordinate program planning 

through a State College Academic Planning Committee and 
other system -wide agencies^ 

4. Geographically widely dispersed, separate colleges serve 
as regional educational centers and further contribute to 
the entire state through their unique program offerings i.e. 
Central Connecticut State College - Industrial Education 
and Industrial Technology, and Southern Connecticut State 
College - Library Science. 

University of Connecticut 

Definition - "The*\ comprehensive public university in Connecticut with the 
exclusive responsibility for programs leading to doctoral 
degrees and post-baccalaureate professional degrees. 
^ ■ ■■ . ■ 

Level - Awards degrees from Bachelors through the Ph.D. in almost every 
academic and career field with the exception of theology. 

Type - Public comprehensive state university emphasizing graduate programs 
while additionally providing undergraduate, pre-professional, first 
professional, and Master^s Degree work consistent with its own 
particular responsibility for advanced graduate study. Primarily, 
programs are offered to resident students at the main campus at' 
Storrs. The existence of five branches throughout the State and 
the Health Center in Farmington adds to the comprehensive nature 
•of the programs and to their statewide impact. 

Findings - 1. Geographic location of main campus appears to limit contacts 
between professional personnel at the University of Connect- 
icut and other educational units. 

2. Vitally important that the University of Connecticut xjontrib- 
ute to any efforts to coordinate prograni pla^n^^ 

icut since its pirogram offerings cover such a wide^^^r^ 

■': .'V^'fields. ^ V"'-' V ^ ' 

Private Colleges and Universities 

Definition - A group of twenty-three independent colleges as ; diverse as the 
society which created them. 

Level - As a group, they award all. degrees from Associate through 
Doctorate in two-year, four--year, and graduate progr 
almost every academic and career field. 



/ Private Colleges and Universities - Continued 

s ■ ■ ■ ■ 

\ Type - Private, independently operated institutions, each with its own 
j governing board; various sizes; different corporate or religious 

affiliations; programs tend to ainphasize liberal arts on the 
undergraduate level with recent introductions of teacher educa- 
tion and other career-oriented programs; most students are 
residents with about one-half of their full-time undergraduates 
from out-of-state. 

Findings - L Diversity of these institutions adds to the strength of the 
system for the coordin?.tion of post-secondary educational 
programs in Connecticut. 

2. Many receat examples of cooperation between individual 
private and individual public colleges in exchange of 
students and sharing of programs. . , 

3. More coordination of program planning among these 

- institutions themselves and closer cooperation between 

the private and public sectors on a statewide basis 
would be of great benefit to all. 



Summary Statement 
The diverse nature of the Connecticut system for the coordination of post- " 
secondary educational programs as made up of the foregoing seven ^'units" is such 
that it would be unrealistic and unsound to attempt to prescribe any set of programs 
by level and type of institution. Rather, viewing this diversity as a unique strength 
of the system, an important contribution af this sub-committee would be to recom- 
mend the establif^liment of appropriate advisory bodies to aid the exchange of ac- 
curate statistical information, the defining of mutually agreed upon institutional 
roles, the coordination of programs, and the smooth flow of students among the ' 
various levels, and types of programs.. In other words, we encourage the Master 
Plan effort and have contributed to the recommendations and answers provided in 
Sections One and Two of this report. In addition to that information, the following 



remaining input is provided from the several study groups organized to address 
different general career fields and the liberal arts. 

Members of Sub- Committee on Levels and Types of Programs 

Co-Chairmen: Stanley Katz and Chandler Howard 

Members: Frederick Adams 

Claire Berg 

Robert J. Brunell 
Thomas Connors 
Rabbi Jerome Malino 
Peter McFadden 
Barbara Schutt 
Howard Zettler 

Special Consultants: Larrie Dean 

Robert Simpson 
Thomas Smith 

B. Study Group Reports 

L Business, Technology, and Industry 

This Study Group felt that the time available to prepare a report and to answer 
the questions in Section Two was so limited that there would be no opportunity to 
develop data for it through new surveys, such as the CBIA-RPI "Services to Indus- 
try Project. Instead, it was felt that this response had to be based upon already 
available data, surveys, publications, etc. , and especially on the perceptions of 
the needs of business, technology, and industry by those who serve, study, or are 
othenyiseassociatedwithbusiness, technology, and/or industry. 

Hence, contacts were made with each regional planning agency in the State, 
and with the larger Chambers of Commerce, and with certain other business asso- 
ciations. Also, it was felt that heads of business and technology-oriented educa- 
tional programs would more likely perceive these needs; so, they ivere the only 



ones generally contacted at educational Institutions. Finally, certain other 
groups and individuals appearing to have the potential for knowing the infor- 
mation we needed were also -contacted. 

Of all those contacted, very few responded. Those who did, are shown in 
the list of adjunct participants. So much of the hard information needed was 
simply not available even from those who did respond, and to a large extent, 
therefore, conclusions are based on perceptions of needs. In the final analysis, 
this may be the best way to do it anyway, if the right people are contacted. In 
any event, contributions to the answers to the specific questions in Section Two, 
while somewhat incomplete and preliminary, are at least an indication and a 
start. On the basis of this limited study, the following assumptions were made: 

Business and industry dominate and will continue to dominate the economy 
of the State, and must be adequately served by the educational resources of the 
State. According to footnote number one, the Staters economy will continue to 
be based upon industry which offers high value-added and high absolute-value 
products and services which emphasize the continuing needs of the State to train 
the skilled personnel required by these industries. 

Present long-term employment trends will continue in the near future 
with manufacturing employment optimistically holding its own, and non- 
manufacturing employment continuing its steady rise. The increasing require- 
ment for higher education and specialized training will continue to characterize 
the growing occupations, mostly uted by business and industry. . Specifically, 
professional and technical, service, and clerical occupations are expected to 
grow the most in the near future. A highly skilled work force must continue 



to be the hallmark ox the economy of the State. 



Footnotes 

1. "Issues and Opportunities in the State of Connecticut: 1970-2000^^ by 
Selwyn Enzer and Raul de Brigard. Institute for the Future Report 
R-8, March 1970. 

2. "Our Manpower Future - Connecticut 1970-1985" by the Labor Education 
Center at the University of Connecticut (prepared by David Pinsky), 1970, 
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School of Business Administration 
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University of Connecticut 

Storrs, Connecticut 

F.A. Ekeblad, Dean 
School of Business Administration 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

F. C. Fitchen, Dean 
School of Engineering 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 



Robert O. Harvey, Dean^ 
School of Business Administration 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

Justin T. Ho ran, President 
Greater Waterbury Chamber 

of Commerce 
Waterbury, Connecticut 

S. Kalla 

Western Connecticut State College 
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Phillip Kaplan, Vice President 
Academic Affairs 
University of New Haven 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Luci'an Lombardi, Director 
State Technical Colleges for 
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The Study Group on Teacher Education was charged with the task of develop- 
ing a reply to the question, ^'Whither Connecticut teacher education in the re- 
mainder of the ^70^s and the decade of the '80^s?^^ Its first objective was to 
amass population projections from plans developed by 'Connecticut colleges and 
universities having teacher-training programs; a second objective was the dis- 
covery of future innovations which would alter the emphases and design of current 
curricula. 

To elicit the primary information and to sample the philosophies of those 
institutional administrators charged with the development of academic projec- 
tions, the Study Group developed a brief questionnaire. Forwarded to sixteen 
institutions and to several individuals authoritatively connected to teacher- 
training efforts, the questionnaire also requested speculations on the "iffy^' 
topics related to future teacher preparation plans: performance evaluation 
techniques, changes in certification requirements, and program sharing with 
other institutions. • 



2. Teacher Education 
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Although the making of academic projections is undoubtedly more an art 
than a science, and despite its assumption concerning the use of demographic 
information, the Study Group was surprised to discover the extent to which the 
art took precedence over the science. Less than 20% of the institutions surveyed 
indicated that their processes built upon a common foundation of demographic 
material which was then modified by reference to occupational information for 
the State; to national projections; to weights dictated by economic conditions, the 
socio-economic status of the prospective clients, ancJ the financial resources of 
the institution; and to the grey area labelled ^»experience. 

It may be that no workable formula which will fit both publicly-supported and 
independent colleges can be developed. But until a common base is used by all 
teacher-training institutions, projections of the type requested by the Study Group 
are basically noncomparable; and extrapolations from them are fraught with 
peril, if not truly impossible. 

Moreover, institutions are not in the habit of making projections for more 
than a few years at a time, whatever the statistical foundation used. This lack 
of expertise, coupled with the state of flux in which state and federal financing 
plans find themselves, uncertainties as to the economic future of the nation and 
state, and the possibilities for future technological advances which will affect 
teaching practice, make the projections for the decade of the 'BO' s extremely 
tentative. 

Nonetheless, despite the essential noncomparability of the data received 
and unreliable nature of the predictions for the period 1980-19905 some general 
observations may be made. 
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a* All institutions with elementary programs predicted a drop in both- under- 
graduate and graduate programs before 1975, but estimates of the quantity 
of the decline varied considerably. All but one pro-" jction suggested an 
upward trend would reimpose itself by 1975, and that enrollments would 
plateau for the next decade and a half . 

b. The almost general optimism surrounding elementary programs was also 
expressed concerning secondary programs. 

c. The projections received reveal greatest optimism in estimates for more 
specialized degrees, especially graduate, which show increases ranging 
from 12% to 25% in those institutions which are not controlling upper limits 
of growth in teacher-training programs. These estimates - toiiching upon 
such special areas as early childhood education^, counselling and guidance, 
educational psychology, administration and supervision, and reading devel- 
opment - are areas of possible growth. 

d. Despite the data^s suggestions (1) ihat the decline in elementary training 
will be abrupt and then be followed by a rise in enrollm.ents and a leveling 
off and 1(2) that this decline will be partially offset by an increase in enroll- 
ments in areas of specialization, the incomparability of most of the data 
suggests that the estimates given should not be taken without serious ques- 
tions and further study. 

e. Most respondents indicated that the concept of a performance evaluation 
has merit, but all found fault with the plan currently under public discus- 
sion. In addition to criticisms of the plants expense, its proneness to 
politicar interference and personality clashes, and its administrative 



complexity, severe criticism was made concerniiag the term 
to children whose teachers were frequently absent because of evaluation 
duties. Most respondents suggested a slower-pjaced implementation and 
further study, especially of the serious reservations made by iiistitutions 
of higher education, professional organizations, superintendents, teachers, 
and parents* 

Because all respondents were convinced that the current plan will not be 
. immediately implemented, most institutions had not projected immediate 
changes to their undergraduate and graduate programs, including the post- 
BS 30-hour programs. All institutions with graduate programs, however, 
indicated their interest in training evaluators through courses, workshops, 
and institutes; in addition, one institution has indicated that it plans to 
contract the services of its faculty of education as evaluators, . 
None of the respondents ventured to predict the quantitative effect of the 
changes in the elementary and secondary schools regarding teaching proce- 
dures on undergraduate and graduate populations, but most agreed tiiat the 
greatest quantitative effect would be felt upon the graduate level. Two 
trends seemed to be emphasized: the movement toward greater professional 
specialization (the retraining of generalistSy an increased demand for special 
courses involving retraining or advanced professional skill, an increase in 
special education demands, the need for greater subject-matter preparation 
for the handling of individualized and indx?ptrr^dent stud^^ the de- 

velopment of a pre-kindergarten level) and the recognition that consortium 
arrangements may hold possibilities. These trends, the Study Group feels. 



reinforce the recommendations made concerning effective means to achieve 
qualitative advances in Connecticut teacher education. 

g. Figures for degrees in elementary education conferred in Connecticut from 
1968 through 1972 do not suggest that the students have been made adequately 
aware of either the declining market for elementary teachers or the increas- 
ing demand for specializations. Add to those deficiencies, other shortages 
and underproduction of specialists in reading, bilingual education, physics, 

: chemistry, general science, journalism, speech and dramatic arts, business 
education, and school services (nurse, psychologist, social worker), and 
one concludes that counselling services are in need of tremendous improve- 
ment. ' 

h. Most respondents noted that inter-institutional consultation is sporadic and 
informal; the exchange of information has little or no effect upon projections. 
Several institutions located in urban centers have reported inquiries concern- 
ing shared programs; however, since no, machinery exists for developing 
these into formal proposals, the institutions - despite a frequently expressed 
willingness for greater cooperation and mutual planning - have made very 
little progress toward consortia in teacher-training programs. 

The efforts of individual institutions to prepare high quality teachers for the 
schools of Connecticut are commendable and have contributed greatly to the quality 
of life for all citizens. The following recommendations are offered as a means of 
aiding these institutions in their continuing desire to improve their programs. 
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In order to permit a true comparability of projection figures, the Study Group 
recommends the development of a set of uniformly developed and uniformly 
reported projections which have as a common element their generation from 
demographic figures gained from either HEW or the Census Bureau. Each 
set of projections should describe the qualifications of the demographic data 
made by other statistics (occupational information, economic data, and so on) 
and the approximate effect each qualification has upon the raw data. Because 
this practice may lead to the development of a basic formular approach useful 
to all institutions, the projections should be reported in terms of one category 
only (say, majors and candidates). They should also be maintained on a two- 
facet basis: in terms of actual and estimated annual figures and actual and 
estimated five year figures. 

The Study Group feels that this information lays the foundation for a data 
bank useful to all teacher-training institutions not only for projections, but 
also for inter-institutional planning of other types. If the data bank were main- 
tained by the Comniission for Higher Education, the current status and future ' 
plans of Connecticut teacher-training programs would be readily available for 
inspection by the public and for consultation by the institutions. 
Although the effective date of Connecticut's change in evaluation and certifica- 
tion criteria cannot be predicted, its nature can be guessed: greater stress 
will be placed upon the quality of the teachers' preparation, performance, and 
productivity. 

The pending change offers to teacher-training institutions two challenges. 
First, preparation of e valuators which has already been accepted; and second; 



improvement in quality of those being trained. 

The Study Group recommends consideration of the following: 
■ (1) The raising of requirements for admission to teacher- 
training programs, both undergraduate and graduate; 
(2) The training of both undergraduate and graduate students 
in the techniques of peer evaluation and the experience 
of being so evaluated. 

c. Attempts to discuss, plan, and implement trends toward greater pro- 
fessional specialization and increased consortium arrangements as parts 
of a concerted effort to raise the standards of training and performance 
within the profession should be encouraged. 

d. The Commission for Higher Education should assume a leadership role in 
bringing to the attention of the teacher-training institutions the fact that 
their counselling effort s are not succeeding in motivating their students 
toward those specific areas of teaching where there are manpower needs. 

I The Study Group recommends the development of a ^^data bank" for the pur- 
poses of inter-institutional consultation beyond the purpose of academic projections; 
for cooperation in the development of shared programs . The development of a 
"data banlc" offers to the Commission for Higher Education an additional opportunity 
to develop formal inter-institutional cooperation, especially among colleges and 
universities in urban centers, along with branches of ACES (Area Cooperative 
Educational System) and ECI. Analyses of demographic data, compilations of 
socio-economic needs, and, in addition , cross-indexed accounts of institutional 
resources (both in terms of faculty specialties and student needs) might permit: 



institutions to cooperate formally in developing shared degree programs (both 
first and graduate), especially in such ^^special'^ areas as bilingual education, 
adult education, the training of the handicapped, and so on. Students would be • 
more readily able to develop individualized programs, especially those on the 
graduate level designed to fill gaps in the student^s stock of information or to 
improve the quality of his performance. Moreover, on the level of continuing 
education, the cooperating institutions could more readily follow the model of 
the legal, medical, and dental professions by offering mini-courses so that 
teachers could keep up-to-date and continually refresh and improve the quality 
of their practice. Not only would such a "data bank' ^ lay a foundation for shared 
degree programs, permit greater individualization, and allow a more flexible 
(and faster!) response to the highly specialized needs of practicing teachers, but 
it might also make possible a truly diagnostic evaluation procedure and engender 
a truly professional attitude toward continuing education. - 

Members of Study Group on Teacher Education 
Study Group Leader: Howard Zettler 
Member: Robert Brunei! 

Adjunct Participant: Curtis Ramsey, Dean 

School of Education 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

List of Institutions Providing Data for Survey: 
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Eastern Connecticut State Coliege University of Connecticut 

Fairfield University Western Connecticut State College 
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3. Criiriinal Administration and Social S ervices 
Emphasis has been placed on the criminal justice aspect of this report. This 
is not intentional, but arises from the fact that criminal justice education is still 
in a developmental stage \yhereas social services has been in a staid position for 
many years. - ^ - 

In social service education, however, the community colleges are being di- 
rected by the needs of the service in social work that is increasingly subject to 
changing delivery systems. These systems are seeking to develop team opera- 
tions extending from the indigenous worker through the Ph. D. level. What is 
particularly needed in this area is the coordination of older established programs 
so that the practitioners can have a genuine career ladder. The programs at all 
levels should be integrated to a degree that maintains academic integrity and 
allows for the greatest utilization of manpower to deliver social services.- 

In the preparation of a Master Plan for the state of Connecticut, an urgent 
need exists in the area of criminal justice and social services for the coordination 
of efforts and definition of roles of traditional disciplinary education and the appli- 
cation of the disciplines to career programs. 

: The second concern is that of the maintenance of relevancy found in new trends 
of education administration to identify itself as a "certify ing agency' ' in alternative 
educational patterns. Many of the patterns seek to substitute life experiences other 
than the teacher-student experience as a basis for awarding credentials. Great 
car^ must be.exercised and great haste must be avoided in the acceptanc5e of purely 
experiential learning in a career as a measure of expertise in the human sei;vices. 
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The reason for caution finds its validity in that experiential learning that is con-- 
cerned only with individual fulfillment has minimal affect on the community, while 
experiential learning concerned with the delivery of services of a vital nature can 
have either a constructive or deleterious effect on many people and hence, must be 
subject to intense scrutiny. In such instances, a definite role exists for govern- 
mental regulatory agencies, including educational institutions, to safeguard the 
good and welfare of the people. 

The outputs of education in the human services education, then, are two-fold; 
one, the accruals for the student himself; and two, the results of the student^ s ac- 
tions on the environment where his education is expected to make a major output. 
In human services, regardless of the area, the practitioner, whether in the courts, 
police and/or law enforcement, correctional services, social welfare, mental health 
services, or allied fields, becomes an element of the environment that has a direct 
bearing on a major aspect of the life of his fellow man. This being the case, then 
the Commission on Higher Education should consider not only its services to the 
students, but to its effect on the social structure and the quality of life in the state 
of Connecticut. 

- When the criminal justice system is viewed from the foregoing perspective, 
the issue of coordination and relevancy becomes paramount. 

The 1967 Task Force Reports of the President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice have more than adequately identified this need 
for development and coordination. The reports have indicated that the problems 
in the most credentialed area - the courts are not too much different than those 
of the least credentialed areas - the police and corrections. 



. These reports support strongly the importance of educational efforts in the 
state of Connecticut towards a systematized structure for Criminal Justice as a 
cluster in career education. Through the efforts of the Connecticut Association 
of Police Educators and the Connecticut Probation and Parole Association, a 
fairly comprehensive correlataon with educate* 

lorcement and corrections services has been maintained. Educators in these 
areas have been in regular communication with the operations agencies such as 
the Municipal Police Training Council, individual police aj^ncies, probation and 
parole services and the corrections services of the state. On the other hand, 
contact with the courts has been limited because of the preeminence of the pr<i^es- 
sional nature of the court system and the system of professional legal education 
that is self-policed. The needs for the courts, however, can be deduced finom 
contact with citizen groups interested in the courts and the review of publications 
such as the Connecticut Bar Journal of December , 1970 . In that particular is site, 
the entire contents were devoted to a symposium on judicial selection and reform^ 

In order to fulfill the needs of criminal justice, the needs must be treated in 
a systematic way and the first prerequisite for structuring such a system wouldlfee ; 
the creation of an ^'umbrella'' under which every element of the system can benefit 
from the awareness of the needs of every other element of the system. To do tiiis, 
the Master Plan should encourage a multi-interdisciplinary advisory body that woul 
not only coordinate a cohesive, integrated plan for the education of studel^ts who 
would follow a career in the administration of justice, but would further eg^amine 
the role and contribution of pre-secondary education to post--secondary education 
in the administration of justice. 



In the context of coordinating for social service educational needs, the greatest 
lurking danger is a pre-conceived notion of social service because there is basically 
no facet of life in the state of Connecticut that cannot, in some manner, be related 
to a social welfare need. 

Coupled with this idea is the constant state of flux in social welfare adminis- 
tration brought on by changing economic conditions, chainaiig perceptions of welfare 
need, the need for greater efficiency in delivering socoaS services, and the public 
demand for greater accountability, 

The growth of "professional'^ specialists for many years has tended to focus 
on a concentrated continuum of educational developmenfcihat has not kept pace ivith 
the grovrth of social demands as witnessed b"' ^he problesss faced in the delivery of 
medical services^ the administration of justice, and social services. 

Presently, the state of Coimecticut is contemplatingliie creation of an Vumforella 
agenzcy, the Department of Human Services. The crea^an of such an agency will cre- 
ate a tremendous force for educational services; perscmnel and staff development; 
accountability services; teachers and trainers (both fof 'Employees and service re- 
cipients)-; social service practitioners and auxiliary pe^fonnel. The services need- 
led in a reorganization of this kind will generate a demai^^ for in-service educational 
^efforts, the delineation of new titles which will generate /keed for different curricula 
Ldesign for the accommodation of new systems deliveries5^< 

In the contemplation of new systems deliveries, one i^^xample will suffice to 
demonstrate a need for comprehensive and coordinated^^ucational planning, the 
concept of neighborhood child and youth services. It is contemplated* that to cafe 
adequately for children and youth with non-conforming behavior, neigteorhood 
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teams consisting of personnel running the gamut from Ph. D. 's to unlettered in- 
digenous workers will be needed to carry out effectively the plan. In addition to 
meeting the demands for new classes of workers with new educational needs, the 
personnel reassigned to such duties will be in need of refresher and reorientation 
courses. 

From the professional aspect, Professor Wyatt Jones, Brandeis University, 
envisions the culmination of educational efforts on the part of a social worker to 
be a doctorate at the end of thirty years during which time the candidate would 
have followed an integrated work and study program that could produce the top- 
drawer professional with an education that was current with present needs. 

As resources become more limited and the demand for services increases^ 
the need for a full pattern of education that permits a career ladder concept with 
a propensity for lateral movement at different levels ranging from indigenous, 
secondary, post-secondary, community college, baccalaureate, post-graduate, : 
and doctoral levels must be constructed. This kind of pattern will demand tre - 
mendous planning from the purveyors of social service education. Any Master 
Plan should make efforts to provide a mechanism to encourage coordination and 
cooperation of an advanced nature. 

In the state of Maryland, a system has been instituted called "2 plus 2 plus 
2. ^\ Under this system described by Robert Vivader, M.D. , associate degrees j 
bachelor degrees, and graduate curricula have been articulated for the benefit of 
the practitioner. The system utilizes the state community colleges, the state 
uniyersity, andlTprivate institutions such as John Hopkins. Under the system, 
candidates for the top job emanate from the broadest base of the community 
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college and can realistically look to a truly professical status as the ultimate of 
their careers. The system has worked in moving people from their low socio- 
economic status to a higher level where their empathetic life experience and new 
status permits them to be more effective with their clients. 

Planning for an educational structure of this kind will require the implementa- 
tion of an advisory body on a multi-institutional basis that will consist of educators, 
administrators, students, and clients. The latter will be included not only for 
valuable input, but to conform with demands of national agencies such as the Model 
Cities program of HTJD that direct community participation. 

In structuring education for the human services area and keeping the need of a 
career system in mind whereby students are encouraged to obtain some skills and 
sample the work world before returning to the academic side, the concept of the 
^Mnverted major^^ should be incorporated- Under this system, community college 
programs will continue to provide skills for employment plus a base for further 
expansion. Such curriculum patterns project education that is 1/3 general, 1/3 
generic, and 1/3 specialized. Curricula beyond the community college level 
should then be available to reinforce the community college and allow for chan- 
nels that best suit the student. For instance, community college programs in law 
enforcement, allow students to continue into areas of sociology, psychology, ad- 
ministration, or forensic science. 

Credentials in the human services should not be static. The demands of 
services are a current reality and practitioners who have degrees that are more 
than a decade old andiwho have not up-graded their degrees within the decade 
should be encouraged through seminars, continuing education, '^renewing 



degrees*' and other devices to up-grade their competencies. 



Emphasizing the need for^'current credentials, ^' Charles Guzzeta of the 
Hunter School of Social Work, has stated: / 

''Consideration for the prevc^ ^ social situation niay be 
dismissed by some people as a cop- out. , . However, every school 
exists within a social context with which It is in harmony or at " 
odds. Schools need not timidly reflect current style. But neither- 
is a school an island, A clear example of the price of failure to 
consider the implicaticns of social situations is the present revolt 
of county welfare commissioners. . - Much of the disenchantment 
has come from the ^failure of school curricula in the nation and 
the conflicting constituencies with whom county welfare commis- 
sioners must deal- , . In order to succeed in its goal, whatever it 
is, and in its curriculum which is the means for achieving the 
goal, a school must have a solid base of social support. 

Members ol Study Group on Crinrxinal Administration and Social Services 
Study Group Leader: Thomas Connors 
Adjunct Participants:* 

Early in November, 1972, approximately thirty letters of survey were mailed 
to people who are knowledgeable about the needs of criminal administration and 
social service education. The following list comprises those persons who ans- 
wered the survey in time for the compilation of this report. 

Francis Coleman 

Special Assistant to the Commissioner 
Department of Children and Youth Services 

Cleveland B. Fussenich 

Commissioner • . ^ \ 

. Department of State Police 

Eleanor D, Coltman : 

Coordinator, Public Service Career Programs 
Manchester Community College / 
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Adjunct Participants* - Continued 



Edward M. Wall 
Associate Dean ■ 

Austin IXinlmm Barney School of Business 
and Public Administration 

John McAllister 

Director, Law Enforcement Program 
Northwestern Connecticut Community College 

Honorable John J. Daly 
I Chief Judge, Circuit Court . 
State of Connecticut 

. Frederick R. Pivarnik 

President, Connecticut Probation and Parole Association 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Dr. Philip Kaplan 
. Academic Vice-President 
University of New Haven 

Beldon Schaffer 

Director, Institute of Public Service 
University of Connecticut 

Dr. Bruce Bradford 

Director of Extension 

Eastern Connecticut State College 

John Doyle 

Coordinator, Law Enforcement Program 
Mattatuck Community College 

Richard M. Steinert 

Superintendent, Connecticut Correctional Institution 
Enfield, Connecticut 

* Inclusion in this list does not necessarily indicate agreement with the 
findings and recommendations contained in this report. 
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4, Health Professions 
The health manpower crisis, per se, is not currently the priority crisis we 
face in the projected health education program needs in the State of Connecticut. 
The most relevant challenge we face is to define, in an action sense, the three 
C's, Coordination, Collaboration, and Cooperation, from a central base of res- 
-ponsibility, i. e. , Commission for Higher Education (CHE). To be relevant, the 
aforementioned definitions must relate to the determination of pMlosophical i 
goals, the identification of resources, both in Connecticut and neighboring states, 
and the implementation of a definitive program design and strategy, with peer 
review panels to determine imipact relatecJ to philosophical goa^ 

In order to work toward a rational solution to the system of proliferation of 
health education programs and counter-productive preparation of health practi- 
tioners, we deem it necessary to approach this "crisis!' for maximum impact • 
from a legislative process mandating the Commission for Higher Educat 
be responsible for a new direction projected toward 1979. 

Widespread concern about the changes in our health care system has led to 
many studies and surveys. Some of these inquiries have examined health care 
and related educational problems at the national level, and some have focused 
on particular states and metropolitan areas. Although many of these studies 
have tried to predict the number and kinds of health care personnel needed, no 
coordinated recommendations concerning number and kinds of training facilities 
have been developed either for the nation or for the state of Connecticut: 
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a. Relationship Between Education and Practice 

The complexity of education in the health fields requires that the Com- 
mission for Higher Education include in its Master Plan for Higher Education 
a plan for the health professions. A survey of education in the health fields 
necessitates consideration not only of the educational system, but also of the 
health care delivery system in which and for which the health care personnel 
are to be prepared. This consideration accounts for the basic complexity of 
education in this area. 

But very clearly the thing that is true about health manpower education 
that is not true about other fields of education is the inordinate complexity 
and inte^4eeking between the area of practice and the area of training. In 
general, engineering education, legal education, and other professional edu- 
cation outside of the health fields do not have this degree of interlocking. A 
significant part of health manpower education is carried out within the purview 
of the practice of the profession itself. 

The implication of our study is that as the system of health care changes, 
so must the personnel required for the optimal effectiveness and efficiency 
of the system be changed. The education and training of these health person- 
nel should similarly reflect such change; and, indeed for optimal efficiency 
and effectiveness, the training system itself must change. Therefore, the 
immediate necessities for the solution of immediate problems were considered, 
and it is hoped that the proposals that were broadly drawn are sufficient to : 
provide for a transition toward the long-term goals which can be more grad- 
ually developed. A brief section which discusses some possible changes in 
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the health care system itself, as well as new roles in health care that may 
be developed, has been included. However, such changes and such new per- 
sonnel will contribute to but will not solve the present acute problems and 
are presented for future consideration and development. 

Summary of Major Features of Health Professions Educational Programs 
in Connecticut 

(1) Objectives: 

Reappraisals of health care and educational needs are currently being 
made on both the national and local levels. This study is an effort to make 
that reappraisal for Connecticut. Many of the health problems of Connect- 
icut, though similar to those in the rest of the nation, can be solved only 
within the State and only by concerted action of its public officials and 
other civic and professional leaders. On the basis of its investigations, 
the study group has recommended major changes in health care education. 
The study may include recommendations, if adopted, which will require 
new State legislation and new public expenditures. They may require ad- 
ditional buildings and equipment, additional teachers, and changes in 
working relationships among the educational institutions, centers of med- • 
ical treatment, and other public and private resources for health care. 
. It is our intent to take cognizance of existing strengths and resources 
of various institutions throughout the State whenever and wherever possible 
and to recommend their use in meeting changing needs of health education 
within the system for the coordination of post-isecondary educational pro- 
grams in Connecticut. These include: 



(a) Preservation of diversity. 

(b) Promotion of flexibility and adaptability, 

(c) Financial prudence. 
The principal aim of this report, therefore, is to offer guidelines for 

unifying the State health education potential by bridging existing gaps be- 
tween public and private institutions, by reexamining conventional breaks 
in various curricula, by narrowing separations between university and 
community resources, and by broadening the geographic base of health 
careers education within Connecticut. 

Because of the complexity of the problem, no simple series of recom- 
mendations is possible. In spite of their seeming complexities, the multiple 
programs proposed should allow maximum utilization of existing rnanpower 
and facilities, hence, more efficient use of public funds, including those 
available through various Federal sources. Such programs should also 
provide for a rapid expansion of services in communities in which programs 
of sufficient quality to support education are developed. 

Data collected and evaluated during this study are included in an ab- 
breviated form only. A more complete compilation of all data should be 
undertaken during the coming year with careful review and evaluation. 
Decisions can best be made when complete up-to-date data is available. 
(2) Features Recommended: 

The recommendations are directed to two major purposes. The firsts 
is to make proposals sufficiently concrete to encourage prompt initiation 
of solutions for several of the State's acute problems. The second is to 
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make proposals for approaching and resolving problems on a long-range 
basis. In the latter case, it is clear that many of the recommendations, 
which are intended to serve as guidelines for the future, will need to be 
reviewed and updated periodically:.. 

The report recognizes the n^djifor educated personnel in all the hnalth 
field^n the state of Connecticut and the great need for the development of 
new kmds of roles for health care pexsaisnel and new types of approaches 
to the health care system. In addition, it recognizes the increasing alliance 
between the public and private sectors of health care and education, both in 
the location and support of these activities. 

Based on these facts, the report recommends that State funds be ap- 
propriated for the coordination and strengthening of existing programs and 
for the development of new programs in education in the health fields, both 
in private and public institutions. These new programs would include those 
following the accepted mode of education, those training the same types of 
personnel but in new and different ways, and those training new types of 
personnel in new ways. The amalgamation of the public and private sectors 
will increase production of needed personnel in the State in the most effective 
fashion. Such utilization of existing clinical facilities throughout the State 
will be far less costly than the development of new schools or institutions. 

The report further urges that new approaches to curricula be made in 
all the health fields. Review and innovation are imperative in all areas. 
New curricula should be encouraged in both the private and public sectors 
and should emphasize multiple locations and tj^es of experiences. 
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Emphasis must be placed on the need to teach requisite courses in the 
location where they can be most effectively taught. In addition, increased 
MfiliaLtion between private and public sectors throughout the State will en- 
courage much needed greater collaboration between the areas of practice 
and education, leading to a fuller exploration of the community as an 
academic resource. 

Xhe report stronriy urges an increase of health educational opportu- 
nities for citizens of Connecticut and urges expansion of scholarship and 
loan funds to make the opportunities realities. 

Research in health care and , also, health care education is encour- 
aged. 

It is further suggested that there needs to be improved use of the 
communications-library system for health care information which not 
only can enhance research in health, but also can lead to improvements 
in the health care system. 

A key recommendation of this report seeks to establish a permanent 
advisory body appointed by the Commission of Higher Education for the 
proper mobilization and long-range coordination of the widely diverse 
resources of the State for education in the health fields. It would function 
to aid the Commission for Higher Education to implement the recommen- 
dations of this report, to review programs, to continue to aid in planning 
and development, and to stimulate such planning and development. 

Some of these recommendations will require shifts in location and 
organization of existing programs. A few will require construction of 
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new facilities. But the administrative and bricks-and-mortar recommen- 
dations should not distract public attention from the need for changes in the 
methods of health care education,. All of these changes are needed to solve 
today's acute problems and to give the health education system of Connecticut 
the adaptability it requires in order to keep pace with the continuing changes 
in health needs that lie ahead. 
(3) Summary Statement: 

The review of the determinants discussed has convinced us that there is 
need of a fresh approach to education in the health fields. This will require 
not only the development of a new system of affiliations and a new system of 
financing existing institutions, but also a new approach to the basic core of 
education, particularly in medicine. Emphasis must be placed on the open- 
ness and flexibility of the new system of health education and on the broad 
involvement of many institutions throughout the State. This would include 
both private and public institutions that have the facilities, the desire, and 
the commitment necessary to be involved in health education. There must 
be assurance of quality by augmentation of the trend of returning certain 
major basic disciplines to the university setting, while at the same time, 
broadening the base of clinical training by better utilization of existing 
."^taffs and service facilities. The concept" of a clinical center as an 
institution or group of affiliated institutions which serve health care 
needs at a number of different levels must be further developed and re- 
fined. 
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c, An^ \dvisory Body for the Health Professions Educational Programs 
(1) '::he Need: 

There exists a need for mobilizing and coordinating the widely diverse 
"resources (public and private institutions, universities, colleges, junior 
colleges, clinics, hospitals, etc, ) within the State toward the production 
of health care manpower. Such coordination in the health fields is not now 



and diffuse problems of education in the health fields. It is particularly 
needed to provide a mechanism for the review, revision, and continuing 
evaluation of the multiple programs being initiated. 

In spite of the fact that a number of professional groups have gathered 
data for some time, no one has currently made an effective effort by which 
sound educational planning and coordination, based on the studies they have 
made, can be accomplished. Although health care coordination appears to 
be receiving attention in the recent Federal legislation for Comprehensive 
Health Planning, few efforts have been made toward coordinating the edu- 
cation of health care personnel. A formally constituted body is required 
for this purpose. This body must be able to respond promptly to changes, 
(2) Personnel: 



easily accomplished under the Commission for Higher Education, A coor- 



dinating body is needed by the State to deal specifically with the multifaceted 



Appropriate staff with an adequate operational budget should be ob- 



tained. Necessary technical advisory committees should be appointed and 



should be composed of people both inside and outside health care and health 



care education systems. They should be capable of dealing with the special 
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health education aspects of problems such a^:. libraries, communications, 
and data storage and retrieval systems, as well as the more traditional 
aspects of health education. 
Functions: 

Program review and coordination - The advisory body should make 
appropriate recommendations to the Commission for Higher Education 
based not only upon the review of programs under way, but also upon 
all other aspects of education in the health fields which, in the judgment 
of the advisory body, appear to require action. ^ In addition, it should 
encourage and aid in the further development of long-range programs 
in addition to those which apply primarily to meeting the State's im- 
mediate needs. These long-range programs should include, but are 
not limited to: 

(a) assistance in the development of a communication-^library network 
for information storage axid retrieval. Halved to both public and 
private institutions, 

(b) encouragement and support of research in health care delivery 

systems, this research to be carried out by appropriate public or 
private institutions, 

(c) encouragement of programs in education about health care and 
health care systems at the grammar aind secondary schooOevels, 
and 

(d) encouragement and support for a viable continuing education 
program throughout the State. 
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Members of Study Group on Health Professions 



"study Group Leaders: Frederick Adams and Stanley Katz 
Adjunct Participants:**** 



Robert Bergeron *** 
Director of Education 
Connecticut Hospital Association 
90 Sargent Drive 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Everists Berzins *** 
Health Planner 

Connecticut Institute for Health 

Manpower Resources 
770 Asylum Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 

T. J, Dombroski * 
Connecticut Chiropractors 
Association 

Barbara Donaho *** 

State of Connecticut Nursing 

Task Force ; 
Hartford Hospital 
80 Seymour Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 

John Farling *** 

Assistant Director of Continuing 

Education 
University of Connecticut 

Eleanor Gill *** 

Connecticut Nursing Association : 

Louis Kaplan *^* 
Assistant to the Dean for 

Community Affairs 
Yale University School of Medicine 



Howard Levitin 
Associate Dean 
Yale School of Medicine 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Selma Lee Markowitz * 
Executive Director 
Connecticut Institute for Health 
Manpower Resources 

John Patterson, M.D, 

Vice President, Medical Affairs 

U-Conn, Health Sciences Center 

Nicholas Piscitelli * 
Chief Radiologic Technologist 
St. RaphaePs Hospital 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Ellbert A . Powell *** 
Director of Community Health 
Services 

Calvin S. Price * 

Connecticut Optometric Society 

Alfred M. Sadler ** 
Director 

Physician's Associate Program 
Yale School of Medicine 

Arthur Swarting ** 
Dean 

School of Pharmacy 
■^University of Connecticut 



* 

** 
*** 

^ jfc Sjc 3|C 



Provided Oral Testimony 
Provided Written Testinaony 
Provided Oral and Written Testimony 

Inclusion on this list does not necessarily indicate agreement with the 
findings and recommendations contained in this report. 
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5. Environmental Concerns 
There is a growing interest in environmental concerns on the part of the 
citizeni-y of Connecticut. This grows out of the current national and international 
attention being given to environmental problems. It is generally recognized that 
our environmental resources are limited and that we cannot continue to squander 
them as we have in the past. 

Reflecting this interest in environmental matters, a number of institutions 
liave proposed or already implemented courses and full-fledged academic programs 
dealing with the environment. More needs to be done to meet both student desires 
and societal needs. Nonetheless, it is important at this stage to introduce some 
restraints and quality control so that a proliferation of programs of uneven caliber 
can be avoided. Connecticut suffers, at present, from a shortage of trained en- 
vironmental personnel.. In addition, our environmental training programs are 
liandicapped by limited financial support. Biological training is especially ham- 
pered by the shortage of appropriate environmental "laboratories" — natural 
areas where the ecosystem can be studied. 

The Study Group was unable to stay within the guidelines provided by the 
Resource Group that programs be defined as courses of study leading to ceitifi- 
cation, since much of enviromiiental education should be integrated into other 
programs. There are two, somewhat different, aspects to academic environ- 
mental programs. The older, well established programs such as those which 
train sewage treatment plant operators, game wardens, and even college pro- 



fessors 



of plant or animal ecology, predate the current burgeoning of this field. 



The skills which practitioners require are well established, and the current 
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popularity of the environment should not be allowed to subvert such technical 
programs into superficial, '^jack-of-all-trades" type programs (although many 
technical programs would benefit from the introduction of greater breadth). 
On the other hand, there is a great and growing need for broadly trained en- 
vironmentalists who are capable of instituting and implementing policy in this 
increasingly complex area. Such persons must be "jack-of-all-trades. They 
must be conversant with the fields of law, engineering, economics, etc, , as well 
as with the natural, physical, and social sciences. Training programs for this 
new breed of environmentalist are developing. They are interdepartmental and 
interdisciplinary in nature and should not be strait-jacketed by the requirements 
of the older, better defined programs. 

Environmental education is crucial and should be included within traditional 
disciplines in addition to an interdisciplinary approach. It is important that all 
citizens be environmentally literate. 

Additional needs noted by this Study Group are: 

a. The need to change the faculty reward system so that persons are 
encouraged, rather than discouraged, to pursue innovative, inter- 

; disciplinary, interdepartmental, and service-oriented interest, 
without peril to their academic standing. The problem is obvious, 
and its solution depends upon changing the attitudes and values of 
the decision makers, 

b. The need for aabalance of basic and applied research to back upnthe ' 
problem-oriented teaching. 
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The need for funding of modest, grass roots, environinental research 
efforts to collect information and for educational purposes. At present 
there is a need for this kind of research, but little funds are available. 
The Department of Environmental Protection has, in the past, asked 
some institutions to participate but on a volunteer basis. 
The need for a liaison body for higher education in the State. This was 
one of the strongest points to come out of Study Group discussions. An 
Environmental Education Authority, independent of existing agencies, 
should be established to coordinate and encourage efforts in this area. 
It was felt that all existing State agencies had mandates which, in one 
way or another, were too limited or liad a different mission. An 
Environmental Education Authority could, or should (among other 
things): 

(1) Be associated with, but be independent of, the Department of En- 
vironmental Protection, the Commission for Higher Education, 
the Department of Education, etc. 

(2) Actively seek federal funds currently available for environmental 
studies, community projects and institutional projects under the 
Environmental Education Act. 

<3) Encourage and coordinate the sharing of facilities, faculties, 
public television channels, and alternative means of instruction. 

(4) Conduct specialized general interest and postgraduate training 
programs as required by the State. 
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(5) Conduct surveys of resources and needs of the State, as required 
for planning purposes. • 

(6) Review academic programs on the environment. 

(7) ■ Administer an Environmental. Extension Service, to aid in the 

general education of the citizenry as well as providing a free or 
low cost consultant service to local Town Councils, Planning 
Commissions, etc. 



Members of Study Group on Environmental Concerns 
Study Group Leader: Claire Berg 

Adjunct Participants* - Those who attended one or more meetings: 
Ed. DeLouise, President 

Connecticut Envirorunental Health Association 
New Haven Department of Health 
1 State Street 
New Haven, 06510 

Robert Fenn, Dean of Faculty / 
Box. 1046, Manchester Community College 
60 Bidwell Street : 
Manchester, 06040 

Leon Gorski, Associate Professor of Biology 
Central Connecticut. State College 
1615 Stanley Street . 
New Britain, 06050 

Harvey Levi ne. Director 

Environmental Health Technology Program and 
Chairman of Biological Sciences 
Quinnipiac College 
Hamden, 06518 
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Adjunct Participants* - Those who attended one or more meetings 

(Continued): 

William A. Niering, Professor of Botany 
Department of Botany 
Connecticut College 
New London, 06320 

Victor Scottron, Professor of Civil Engineering 
Department of Civil Engineering, Box U-37 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, 06268 

James A. Slater, Professor of Biology and Head 
Systematics and Evolutionary Biology, Box U-43 
- The University of Connecticut; 
Storrs, 06268 

Carlos Stern, Assistant Professor of Environmental 
Economics, and Consultant, U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency 

Department of Agricultural Economics , Box U-21 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, 06268 

David C. Wiggin, Director 
Environmental Health Services Division 
Connecticut State Department of Health 
79 Elm Street 
Hartford 

Adjunct Participants* - Those who consulted, but did not attend meeting: 

Hugh Clark, Associate Dean 
The Graduate School, Box U-133 
• The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, 06268 ^ 

Carroll Hughes, Assistant Commissioner 
State of Connecticut 

Department of Environmental Protection 

Hartferd : 
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Adjunct Participants* - Those who consulted, but did not attend meeting: 

(Continued) 

Thomas Malone, Dean 
The Graduate School, Box U-6 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, 06268 

Francois Mergen, Deaii 

School of Forestry and Environmental Studies 
Yale University 
New Haven, 06511 

George Whitham, Assistant Director of Programs 
Agricultural Extension Service, Box U -36 
The University of Connecticut 
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6. The Future of the Liberal Arts 



There is no better place to begin this short report on the Future of the 
Liberal Arts than with this quotation, dating back to 1917, from Alfred North 
Whitehead: 

/'The curse that has been laid on humanity ^ in fable and in 
fact, is that by the sweat of its brow shall it live. But reason 
and moral intuition have seen in this curse the foundation for 
advance. The early Benedictine monks rejoiced in their la- 
bours because they conceived themselves as thereby made 
fellow-workers with Christ. 

"Stripped of its theological trappings, the essential idea remains, 
that work should be transfused with intellectual and moral vision 
and, thereby, turned into a job, triumphing over its weariness 
and its pain. Each of us will restate this abstract formulation 
in a more concrete shape in accordance wH>i his private outlook. 
State it hqw^ you lifceV so long as you do not lose the main point 
in your details. However you phrase it, it remains the sole real 
hope of toiling humanity; . . . " 

We see, and we assume that others share our vision, the liberal arts as that 
broad range of knowledge and intellectual activlty which spans the fields of science, 
ma^thematics, social science, philosophy, humanities and the arts. We see them 
as basic to the discovery and use of all other kinds of knowledge, and to the ways 
in which men make the work which each must do as useful and pleasurable as 
possible. I 

If these assumptions are acceptable, and if it can also be assumed that the 
State is interested in the needs of citizens to earn their living (to work) and to 
achieve, measures of "intellectual and moral vision," then it is possible to speak 
of other assumptions already made in connection with their bearing on the Master 



Plan and tne future of the liberal arts. 



Interestingly enough, those very assumptions could not have been made 
without reliance upon the kinds of knowledge and intellectual processes which 
are part of the liberal arts scheme. The assumptions are more than mere 
guesses about our future. They are informed suppositions which could not be 
set forth.without a sophisticated capacity to discover and to use knowledge from 
modern science and technology, from the social sciences and the humanities- — 
from fields, in short, which comprise much of what we call '^the liberal arts 
a. Assumptions about the Future 

(1) The ^^future assumptions^ of "fast change" requires that not merely 
a small elite, but also a substantial proportion of the population 
have wide and continuing access to "civilizing knowledge, i. e. to 
knowledge that enables men to live well together, to respect the 
material and cultural needs of others, and to order priorities of 
choice. Change occurs so rapidly that adaptation to change will 
cause human suffering and dislocation even as it creates benefits. 
The need for high quality educational opportunity in the humanities 
and social sciences will intensify. These fields bring the invalu- 
able news of human experience from many times and places to 
bear upon the current moment and upon the future. If major 
elements among us cannot avail themselves of continuous oppor- 
tunity for learning in these fields and for developing the skills 
required to advance that learning, then the result can only be 
disruptive to individuals and to the social order itself. 



(2) The ^^future assumption^' of ^'relatively less employment in 
goods production, more in services, goveramenf' will develop 
greater public demand' for and interest in learning in the social 
sciences and arts. Until tfra transfer of work from production 
to services is stabilized, special emphases will be necessary 
in those fields which enable individuals to re-learn and to learn 
anew, and which enable others in private and public enterprises 
to come to decisions on the development of activities which 
are morally and socially beneficial, and which can be planned 
for and implemented with economy and with minimal social 
disruption and human cost. In short, there will be greater 
need for general education among the populace at large and 
greater need for specialization in certain fields so that the 
leaders in society will be capable of judgment that is both 
creative, practical, and economical. 

(3) Two "future assumptions, "^^ characteristically more complex " 
interdisciplinary work, " and "internationalization and more 
important emphasis upon Pacific Basin Area," touch upon 

the same crucial center. The distinctions between areas of 

laiowledge are arbitrary, and however necessary at the begin- 

. ' • } >■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

ning of general education, these distinctions evaporate as 
the educational process advances and as the outcomes of educa- 
tion ai); utilized. The scientific spectrum of the liberal arts 
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provides the detailed specifics of investigatory objectives and 
processes which will require special and continuing support. With- 
out that support, undergraduate education in the sciences, advanced 
study and research will themselves not be of sufficient quality to cany 
the heavy demand which will not only be made by our sciences upon 
one another, but also which will be made upon all sciences by the wide 
range of "consumers" who increasingly are dependent upon scientific 
knowledge to serve the myriad needs (not the least of which are the 
needs to conserve the environment and to use technology beneficially) 
of civilization as it advances here and elsewhere in the world. 

The same support required by the interiiational languages of the 
sciences will also be needed by those fields of the liberal arts in which 
man discovers, examines l^nowledge, and imparts it to others in useful 
forms. If communication among men is to improve, if men are to 
understand their own roles more fully , and if they are to appreciate 
their relation to other peoples now unknown (even when those peoples " 
live among them), then there must be well developed opportunities in ^ 
all levels of the educational scheme for teaching, learning, and ex- 
perience in such fields, among others, as history, languages, liteaza— 
tures, linguistics, anthropology, philosophy, religion, and politica.1 
science. If internationalization of interests is achieved, it will be 
achieved primarily through understanding and knowledge developed 



o^^t of tte liberal arts foundal mn. That foundation needs and will con- 
tinue to nneed for some time infusions of both money and talent if it is 
to overGDme present provincialism and meet the requirements of 
^'internationalization^' even in its simplest forms. 
(4) The ^'future assumption^' that "values are in flux yet we must have 
values to operate" is, in effect, one special and significant aspect of 
the preceding assumptions. Values are a product of socialization, 
and the purpose of the liberal arts, that which gave it utility when it 
was understood as those bodies of knowledge defined by the trivium 
and the quadrivium and that which still give it purpose, is socializa- 
tion ~ the equipping of men for the participation in the community of 
other men. It is folly to believe that the educational system can, 
however well supported, wisely expanded, and practically planned, 
counterbalance or overcome the forces which in our present age de- 
socialize and dehumanize. All othearinstautions, and all other private 
»d public "systems" in which we pairticipate will, if socialization is 
to progress, assume re^sponsibilityiwath tie educational system for 
its advance^ .^gain, however, the liberaLarts constitutes the fullest 
reservoir of knowledge and of skills necessary if, together with other 
"sjTstems, " the educational system is to promote socialization. 

Values must always be in flux; they are the basis of the reward 
and punishment systems by which man controls himself and others in 
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the community. The question at any given time is, ^What values shall 
be taught v^idely and in a practical v/ay The liberal arts, seen as a 
broad field of'knov^ledge and as a multitude of activities related to know- 
ledge, cannot supply the answer, but perhaips those whoss- lives are in- 
formed by fragments of that knowledge and who are educated to consider 
questions involving values, will come to common agreements. 
(5) Two more ^'future assumptions, "rely more on parents for rearing new 
generations, and "increased leisure and travel, " can be collapsed into 
one consideration: the quality of our civilization. Informed and civilized 
parents, parents who are active, benign participants in human affairs, are 
likely to rear children who are similar. The opposite is^also true. When 
we contemplate increased leisure time for JEscreasing quaintities of people, 
we can see indivMuals allocating it?essentially in one of three ways: 
(a) To activity on behalf of society ;; 
(b|) Passively; aand 
(c) Toiactivity which isrrantisocial.. 

The educational system, using especially the fields within the liberal arts 
which deal with man in society, may well be the ground on which questions 
relating to these concerns are alrea:dy wellIformulated. The educational 
system will devote more attention to these special questions at all levels, 
but, again, it will do so in conjunction with other institutions if the impacts 
desired are effectively implemented. 
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b- •Conclusions suggested by these 'Tuture Assumptions^Vare: 

(1) That the liberal arts will continuetto be essential to all kinds of educa- 
tion and training if that education and training are to be formed in ways 
which make them individually and socially useful. 

(2) That the vitality and progress of nea^ifiiy all other human institutions in 
our kind of civilization are dependenfeiupon the vitality of the liberal 

. arts, and upon the capacities of all educational and training institutions 
not only to equip students for a wide:ai2ange of social and: individual pur- 
poses, but also to conserve, evaluate, and produce knowledge. 

(3) That increasingly other institutions, feoth private and public , must, in 
cooperation with the^edueational system, become involi/ed in educational 
and training efforts which are not only directed to immediate interests, 
but also to fundameMal socializing objectives. If left to the::fe^ 
educational system alone, such effoi:flfewill be /insufficient ito meet the 
needs of a society whicfcis not only immensely complex, but also which , 
as its complexity increases, is suB^t to forces which desocialize and 
dehumanize. 

e:.. Summary Statement 

Finally, this special note: the ultim^e key to educationds the person 
who is both teacher and sciolar. Even where there is no knowledge, no 
book, but only people with the need to learn, he will find material to teach 
and a way to teach it. No institution, be it a one-teacher, one-room school 
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or a university with thousands of faculty, can fulfill its mission if that teacher 
or those faculty are dull, unimaginative, or time servers. 

The present state of higher education — its loss of prestige as an insti- 
tution, its inability to compete with assurance for public and private funds, 
its enrollments that now wane, its facultw^ in confusion, and its institution 
doors closing to the new, fresh intellects who would have easily ifound places 
as scholars, researchers, and teachers a, decade ago — m^ wdll, within a 
few quick years, cause the ablest and potentially the best prepared to turn 
to other professions and fields. 

Whatever form planning in Connecticxit takes within the ins^ : fiew years, 
and it can be assumed that it will take many, and whateverrcfenges then are 
undertaken in those plans in the decadelcifter that, those plans^«iill be;:nothiiig 
if especially careful pains are not taken to make all education^niiraining ap- 
pointments attractive, and to develop selection mechanisms V5fii(£h^ 
the appointment of men and women whose capacities to furtheir:th:e objectives 
of the units, in which they serve, are especially well demoMSiferafed. 

Moreover, each institution must incftde a liberal artsaicOTngmnent designed 
for the needs the institution serves. Each must be as free as-jpoBsible to 
develop the kind of liberal arts program.best suited to its ownuumque identity. 
This, is particularly true if institutions are to be able to encourage staff to 
develop and engage in innovative and desirable interdisciplinary programs. 
There must be time for intellectual retooling. Institutions must be supported 
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in their attempts to solve the problems of faculty-logistics created by, new 
programs. 

In sfert, the wisest response to the needs of the liberal arts is a com- 
bination of support for more faculty time and for experimental programs, 
aiidsuppajrtffor institutional autonomy to help create a pool of cooperative 
talent OB5 which the State can draw across institutional lines. 
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TIL Sub-Committee on Long-Range Planning 

: This sub-committee was formed because there was a felt need within 
Program Group IV to be sure that attention was focused on the impact of 
rapidly changing future social, economic, technological, and political con- 
ditions on the planning and development of Connecticut's post-secondary 
educational programs. 

It is felt that the contributions of this sub-committee to the thrust and 
content of the findings and recommendations found in Section One and to the 
answers to the specific questions in Section Two provided for this focusing of 
attention. However, it must be understood that the time spent on this report 
has been of necessity quite limited, and that we have had to work primarily 
with the information, background, and experience which each of us happened . 
to have had access to previously. Hence, this report cannot be considered 
thorough, exhaustive, or authoritative. It is rather suggestive of the type of 
study and planning which is needed on a continuing basis if Connecticut's in- 
stitutions of post-secondary education are to be Mly effective in meeting 
the challenges of the future. 

In other sections of this report, considerable emphasis was placed on the 
particular reasons why it is increasingly important to study the future. more 

rigorously in order to plan educational programs effectiyely. In this part, we' 

will recap briefly some of the ways the future is being and can be studied, and 
then will illustrate the kind of impact that reasonable consensus future projec- 
tions could and should have on the development of educational programs. 
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A. Review of Studies of the Future 

Increasingly serious attention is iDeing given within government, business, 
and other institutions in many parts of the world to formal, systematic and rig- 
orous efforts to study of the future. Some of the usual products of these studies 
are trend projections, development of alternate scenarios, and identification of 
possible or likely specific problems and opportunities. The desired results and 
focus of futures studies are properly to help planners and policy makers to make 
better decisions today, and to help the interested constituencies to understand 
the future implications of today's planning decisions. 

1. Several years ago, the Connecticut Research Commission directed 
the Institute for the Future (IFF), then located at Middletown, to make 
several futures studies. IFF Report R-8, Issues and Opportunities 

in the State of Connecticut: 1970-2000 by Selwyn Enzer and Raul de , 
Brigard explored by the Delphi method a series of social, economic, 
political, and technological possibilities of interest to the State, in- 
cluding a section on education. 

2. Another recent report of interest is the October 25, 1972 report of the 
Center for Integrative Studies, S.U.N. Y. , Binghamton, A Continuation 
of the Typological Survey of Futures Research, U.S. by John and 
Magda McHale. This report probes the extent and type of professional 
futures study now being done in the United States and the methodologies 

..V being employed. 

3. The Educational Policy Research Center, Syracuse University Research 
Corporation, issued in May 1969 a 100 page report entitled, Shaping the 
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Future of American Education: A Preliminai^y Annotated Bibliography 



of Educational and General Futures, by Michael Marien. This report 
illustrates the already, large scale of serious futures material which 
is available for study. 

4. A recent report by Mr. W. Simmons, a Connecticut based consultant 
on futures based planning, Jists some of the United States institutions 
now concentrating on futures based policy studies. 

5. The state of Hawaii has had in being, for several years, the Governor's 
Commission on the Year 2000, to focus attention on the likely problems 
and opportunities of the next thirty years in all areas of concern. A 
similar approach in Connecticut could help to develop a broad back- 
ground against which superior education planning could be done. 

6. In summary, rigorous study of the future has become a necessary 
prerequisite to serious educational planning. At the State level, this 
requires the full-time assignment of specially competent expertise, 
plus continuing access to the ongoing futures research work elsewhere 
in the country and throughout the State. 

B. Assumptions about the Future and their Implications for Fost-Secondary 



Educational Programs 



Future Assumption 1 - Fast Change 



Pos sible Demands on Education 



b. 



d. 



a. 



Educate for relearning 

Provide continuing education opportunity. 

Study and teach the methods of future analysis. 

New' jobs will be created In future study as survival becomes 

critical. Coordination becomes more important. 

Study and teach change management and adaption to change. 
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Possible Effects on Programs 



a. Teach process and learning tools and concepts. 

b. Specific Future Studies programs and courses. 

c. Offer or require appropriate courses as a part of many 
career programs. 

d. Teach systems theory and simulation. 



Future Assumption 2 - Relatively less employment in goods production, 

more in services, government. (More per capita 
income available to be spent for services that are 
both necessities and luxuries.) 

Possible Demands on Education 

a. Study for revisions in student mix, five to ten years out. 

b. More emphasis on health services (emerging biological technology). 

c. Greater interest in GOOD HEALTH and exercise will create a 
need to train personnel in psychological factors of overweight and 
circulatory diseases. 

d. Service Trades. 

e. Government. 

f. Policy and Security. 

g. Law. 

h. Harder to improve productivity. More management training for 
small and large business. 

Possible Effects on Programs 

a. Less emphasis on specific industrial professions. 
• b. Expand and shrink offerings more rapidly. 

c. Teach small business management as well as trades. 

d. More variation and emphasis on public administration. ^ 

e. More emphasis on understanding the psychology of the society as 
related to service-oriented businesses. 

f. Teach creativity and productivity improvements in many career 
areas. 



Future Assumption 3 - A^^LEARNTNnn .<,nPi^ty Time and money to pursue 

educational interests. 

Possible Demands on Education - Development of programs that service 

the general population. 
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Possible Effects on Programs 



Development of Liberal Arts and career-oriented programs 
for life and careers OF THE FUTURE, All colleges and 
especially all two-year colleges must poll industry, business, 
as well as the community to be attuned to these new career 
needs. 

Development of enrichment as well as degree-oriented programs 
both for job-related skills and also for personal growth. Exam- 
pier '^Ecology for the Housewife, ''Effective Parenthood,"' and 
''How to Work for Change in Govermnent. '' 

New techniques must be developed for effective teaching aimed 
at individual interest and learning pace. 

Rather than continued cutback of government funding, this is 
the time to be funding full-time research and development of 
techniques and personnel. 

New ways to train teachers must be developed. Good background 
in subject matter with in-service training by co-workers could be 
one effective way. The two-year technical colleges require in- 
dustrial experience in the field. The ability to relate subject to 
reality is vital. 



Future Assumption 4 - Characteristically more complex interdisciplinary 

work. 

Possible Demands on Education 

a. INTERDISCIPLINARY DYNAMIC SYSTEMS, 

b. More continuous contact between education and action components, 

c. Relationships- of now unrelated fields such as Oceanography and 
• Architecture, Technology and Ecology, 

Possible Effects on Programs 

a. Develop better ways to teach systems and interdisciplinary work. 

b. Consider a,;restructuring of knowledge, 

c. Majors in systems management, 

d. Majors in several fields also will give job flexibility. 
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Future Assumption 5 ~ Proliferatingv technology 
Possible Demands on Education 



a. More and more complexity of technology. 

b. Aj^plicntion of technology to solve problems of society. 

c. New jobs mny be created. 

Possible Effects on J^ron-rams 

a. Need for pro.m'nms thai meet the needs at all levels. Most 
training- is beini;' done at ihu Lop, It is necessary to define 
lower technical levels. 

b. Application programs for ecology and other crisis fields. 
These prog-rams must combine aspects of many fields. 

Future Assumption G - Internationalization and more im]:)ortant emphasis 

on Pacific Basin area. 

Possible Demands on Education 

a. Need more and faster language training. 

b. Geography; Cultural Anthropology; History, etc. /Religion, 
etc. ; Cross cultural communication; Area Studies. 

c. Possibility of selling education to developing nations. 

Future Assumption 7 - All present professions will be oversupplied by 1975 

Possible Demands on Education - Alternative professions must be iden 

tified and preparation for them must 
be made. 

Possible Effects on Programs - New alternatives must be d. fined. 

Possibilities include: 

a. -^creation and enriclmient for old people and other neglected 
sectors of society. 

b. Study of governmental problems such as welfare, medicare, 
education, and training in these careers. 

c. Entertairunent. 

d. Travel and transit experts that might solve the future dif- 
ficulty that a larger transit population will engender. 
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Future Assumption 8 - Emergence of WOMEN on the job market. 



Possible Demands on Education 

a. Redistribution of professional careers as there are more 
women doctors, engineers, lawyers, etc. 

b. Need to compensate for the psychological effects on both 
men and women. 

c. Need to redefine the role of women. 

d. Programs must be available to women who do take time out 
to have families but who want to update careers. Larger 
numbers of women than ever before will be beginning and 
continuing education on both a full-time and part-time basis. 

Possible Effects on Programs 

a. As a defined goal, all schools from grade school to college 
must be involved in the changing role of women. 

b. As the feminist movement is taken seriously and, hopefully, 
even understood, programs must be developed that study and 
define women as a moving force in society and also publicize 
the advantages for men where they are less pressured to take 
ALL of the responsibility. 

c. The underlying atmosphere of educational programs will be 
that of developing an individual's potential, and in him or her 
an attitude of self-determination. 

d. Programs (again a goal of the entire system) to change society's 
' - view of women that forces little girls to fit into molds and to 

ultimately limit themselves. An opportunity only exists if one 
sees it as an opportunity. Thus far, women and girls do not 
look beyond a certain point and will not risk being different. 
It is a shame that girls in any number are not yet taking advan- 
tage of the range of educational opportunities open to them. 

Future Assumption 9 - Absorbing of MINORITY groups into society. 

Possible Demands on Education - Need for both blacks, and whites, 

and other groups to study the problems 
and look for a solution. 
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Possible Effects on Programs 



Total approach. At present, black students study courses on 
their history and whites study theirs; a solution to the problems 
must be found by the study together of the problems and possible 
solutions. Possibility career opportunities may be generated as 
government begins to deal with this problem. 

Future Assumption 10 - Deterioration of the secondary school situation. 
Possible Demands on Education 

a. The role of the secondary school must be redefined. 

b. Energies seem to be concentrated on four-year college 
bound students and many of the other students are some- 
what neglected. 

c. Many of the present college problems wouldn^t exist if the 
secondary schools were able to deal differently with their 
problems. 

Possible Effects on Programs 

State-coordinated articulation between all levels is vital. Need 
to examine college remedial programs in operation in the State 
by having a central communicating group. Many are \\orking 
independently in this field in this State and there is no procedure 
to share findings. 

Future, Assumption 11 - Trend toward disillusionment with collegp and learning 

in general. The modern student will noKput in time 
for a degree if he doesn^t consider the content relevant. 

Possible Demands on Education 

a. Lack of- jobs has undermined the former value of education to 
provide a job. 

b. Need for realistic programs that prepare for life, and for a job 
that will materialize. 

Possible Effects on Programs 

a. Learning must become a reward instead of a punishment. It must 
be enjoyable and fulfilling in the present and not/only endured for 
some future reward. 

Again a combined systems approach toward learning of all levels 
will change the trend. 
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Future Assumption 12 - All pervading importance of computers. 



Possible Demands on Education - Need to teach simple computer operation 

and programming much more widely and 
in many more disciplines NOW. 

Future Assumption 13 - Small world, urbanization, megalopolises, etc. 

Erosion of middle class values and moral codes. 
Erosion of ^'national interest. 

Humanist and even self-indulgent criteria will become 
central. 

Values are in flux- -yet, we must have values to operate. 
Poss ible Demands on Education 

Better understanding of social problems and the interaction of people. 
Need for training with coping with life and the new questions that will 
arise concerning life. 

We can no longer depend on unconscious values. 
We must study and teach values widely and in a practical way. 

Possible EiTects on Programs 

a. Learning philosophies must be developed through the cooperation of 
all levels rather than the fragmentation that now exists between grade 
school, high, and college levels. 

b. There must be a total approach that deals with the problems of living 
everyday life and relates it to the subject matter. Little attempt is 
presently being made to make learning relevant. 

Future Assumption 14 - Rely more on parents for rearing new generation. 

Possible Demands on Education - Consciously teach parenthood and child 

" development broadly, not just to specialists, 

SUMMARY - Because of the picture evoked by looking at future trends, the present 
' " need is for CREATIVITY AND INNOVATIVENESS. 

Possible Demands on Education - We need a new kind of teaching and for all 

levels. Instead of maintaining the status 
quo, it is time to examine the traditional 
for effectiveness, but we must be willing 
to abandon the ineffective* 



a. 
b. 



c. 
d. 
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Possible Effects on Programs 



a. Reward and recognize teacher creativity* modifying the present 
emphasis on college credits and long servicer 

b. Develop meaningful criteria to dete™v"uv persoruiel and programs 
that will remain. 

C . Particular Program Recommendations Based on Fffi^ij; v:;:^ C ons idera tions 

1. Future Studies 

There is a wide need for new courses in futures research and the method- 
ology of futures-oriented planning and policy making?. This approach is partic- 
ularly vital in all career fields concerned with technology, the social sciences, 
and any kind of management and public administration. There is probably a 
need for degree program majors in futures studies at several institutions, and 
there should be at least one graduate program through the doctorate as soon as 
practical. 

The literature and research resources are already available to support 
extensive and intensive study. This is a demanding and growth field, and one 
which will be increasingly recognized and needed by business, government, 
educational, and social service institutions. 

2. Systems Studies and the Restructuring of Knowledge 

One of the most important emerging new fields of knowledge is general 
systems theory. Though the Society for General Systems Research was 
founded in 1954, much of the work in this field has tended toward develop- 
ment of systems theory in single field biological and psycho-social sciences 

* Creativity in education: continued search for techniques that structure a 
learnii^ situation. 



such as biology, ecology, psycholog^s neurology, and sociology. The growing 
understanding of cybernetics and the developing related practices of systems 
engineering, information systems, and systems management have helped lay 
the foundation for the growth of true interdisciplinary systems concepts and 
study. 

What is needed now are more systems oriented courses in most career 
field areas in most of the four-year colleges and gi-aduate schools. There is 
also room for interdisciplinary systems majors at the baccalaureate through 
the doctoral level. 

Change Management a nd Adaptability to Change 

There is need for additional courses and research in the behavioral manage- 
ment areas related to the management and acceptance of change. 

All of us will be living in a society in which rapid change and the construc- 
tive management of change will be crucial to personal and group survival. We 
need to learn and teach much more extensively in this field, and the need is 
great in all career fields and disciplines. 

In addition to adding new courses and areas of concentration, careful study 
should be made of all existing programs to be sure that they are being taught 
in a manner which reflects and prepares for an environment of rapid change. 
New Emphasis on Management Studies 

There has been a considerable tendency in the past to think of tfe study of 
management in terms of business administration, though there has been modest 
educational attention given to public administration and educatior'al administra- 
tion. 



The projected future trends in our post-industrial society, including 
the increasing pace of change, the increasingly service-oriented nature of 
our economy, and the rapid grow'lh of the public sector, all suggest that 
management training' must be thought of far more universally. There iy, 
or should be, an important management component to most career fields 
today. This trend should increase. Hence, it becomes more important 
that the principles and techniques of management be much more widely 
and explicitly taught. 

Environmental Studies and Technological Assessment 

Public policy appears to be moving quite rapidly towards more and more 
comprehensive attention to the total environment and demands for technological 
assessment, or the projection of possible side effects from new technologies. 

These fields will give rise to many new career opportunities, from the 
technician to the doctoral level. However, the educations for such careers 
must be rigorous, technical, and unusually interdisciplinary. 
New Emphasis on International Studies 

Our world society is becoming far more immediately inter-related and 
inter-dependent as a result of exponentially improving transportation and 
communication technology/. This is becoming increa^iingly ob>vioujSiim 
economic areas, but lis also illustrated by the continuing world-wide deploy- 
ment of our military forces and the more recent advent of social service 
activities like the Peace Corps. 

The growing internationalization of. business and education give rise to 
many new career opportunities and the need for considerably more wide- ^ 
spread education in related fields. 
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The fields of particular interest are geography, history, cultural 
anthropology, and language, over and above the career education itself. 
Area studies minors to complement career vocational majors would be 
one approach. 

The emerging economic supremacy of Japan will lead to far greater 
importance to Asia. Hence, special attention should be given to A^sian 
language and culUiral studies^ including Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Thai, 
Majltiyan, Indonesian and Filipino. In Latin America, special attention should 
be paid to Brazil which shows signs of emerging as an economic powerhouse. 
The oil producing areas of the Middle East will also be increasingly important. 

None of the foregoing is to suggest that Europe will be unimportant. 
Rather, it is to point out that our relatively exclusive concentration on Europe 
should change. 
Learning and Teaching 

In the knowledge age which we are entering, it will be increasingly impor- 
tant that all members of the society continue their education and training througl 
out their lives, by both formal and informal methods. In these circumstance^ 
improved efficiency in learning and teaching would represent a considerable 
asset to the individual as well as greater efficiency to the society as a whole. 

This suggests that most students of post-secondary education should take 
at least one course in the theory of learning and teaching, with particular em- 
phasis on their career fields of interest. It should also be generally recognized 
that an important element of all programs and courses should be pointing out , 
of the principles and techniques most helpful to learning and relearning in each 
field. 



D. Sources of Inertia! mt&e Change Process 

One of the missioas wlhich our sub-committee accepted was "to consider the 
constraints in the e&ii?^iv.ii;al system which tend to impede futures-orient^^d plan- 
ning and adaptive actions, aaad to make suggestions for reducing the Inertia, The 
following thoughts emergad from our collective insights and discussions: 

1. The circumstance which social systems like the system for tihe e^o^.di- 
nation of poM-;^i^(itidary educational pr x^ams must now newly face us 
that we mus^ lea^^w adapt consciously to perceived future changes in 
the environment, because the nature of lead times and the ptie^e P^f en- 
viromiiental crterft^^^^ makes it increasingly unlikely that ouir society can 
^suf^YWe if we«^^ t^?iiy react to the presently felt problems. By the time 
a serious problem hits us, it can be too late. The necessity to change 
our systems importantly to conform to our perception of a future en- 
_ vironmental requirement is unnatural, and, hence, pai«»]iimrigr,^^^^^^^^^ 

for ivi^oe^i^a^t to. .This is the .basis of the much discussed book, Future 
Shock . 

2. There is".2a2!growing body of literature on the general problem of the man- 
agementaiiScJiange or/7rene\yal" within complex social organizations, and 
yet it is^rcommon observation that it is not all that easy to identify and 
achieve WOTthwhikr change in any^^ or social institution. In his 

book, Research Devel op ment and Technological Innovation, Professor 
J. B. Bright of Harvard identified the following reasons why the estab- 
lishment may resist innovation: 
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a. To protect social status or prerogative. 

b. To protect an existing way of life. 

c. To prevent devaluation of capital invested in an existing facility or 
in a supporting facility or service. 

d. To prevent a reduction of livelihood because the innovatioi' .vould 
devalue the knowledge or skill presently required. 

e. To prevent the elimination of a job or profession. 

f. To avoid expenditures such as the cost of replacing existing equipment, 
and of renovating and modifying existing' systems to accommodate or 
compete with the innovation. 

g. Because the innovation opposes social customs, fashions, tastes, and 
the habits of everyday life. 

h. Because the innovation conflicts with existing laws. 

i. Because of the rigidity inherent in large or bureaucratic organizations, 
j. Because of personality, habit, fear, equilibrium between individuals 

or institutions, status and similar social and psychological considera- 
tions. , 

k. Because of the tendency of organized groups to force conformity. 

1. Because of the reluctance of an individual or group to disturb the 
equilibrium of society or the business atnaosphere. 

Most of us might agree that this list, with minimal .word changes to reflect 
the special context of post-secondary education, applies to the probleia of 
inertia within educational systems. 
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Can any suggestions be offered on reducing resistance to change within 
the system for the coordination of post-secondaiy educational programs? 
The following suggestions are offered as possible starting places for 
further study and consideration: 

a. There is a relatively strong tendency to see either the other parties 
to the process or the ^^system^^ itself as villians. This leads to 
polarizing rather than the mutual effort and cooperation which is 
required to effect worthwhile change. We need to work on the 
problems, not each other. 

b. Real, active leadership in the innovative process is required, 
particularly from the administrative heads of each college, govern- 
ing boards, the State Commission for Higher Education, and the deans 
and department heads. 

c. A broad, far-reaching, widely participatory planning process can help 
identify and communicate the real need for change, and the change 

\ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

strategies selected. 

d. All parties to the process can undergo special conditioning and training 
in both the problems inherent in changing complex living systems and 

the techniques and sensitivities which can be most useful in managing 
change. 

Change appears to be more acceptable: , ' 

a. If understood . 

b. When it does not threaten security. 

c. When those affected have helped to create it. 
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d. When it results from the application of previously established 
impersonal principles. 

e. When it follows a series of successful changes. 

f. When it comes in digestible doses. 

g. If it has been planned. 

h. To people new on the job. 

i. To people who share in the benefits. 

j. If the organization has been trained to plan for Improvement. 

Members of Sub-Committee on Long-Range Planning 

Chairman: William Wallace 

Members: Nancy Felt 

Eloise Harris 
Nathan Lerner 
Ralph Light foot 
Walter Marcus 

Special Consultants: Jere Clark 

Larrie Dean 
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